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ANY MENTAL EXERCISE THAT DEALS WITH CLEARLY 
defined and well recognized ideas and facts is very 
_ satisfying. This is one reason why the exact sciences 
= are so popular. One feels so sure of his path and 
reaches conclusions that he trusts as both true and final. 
+ there is a great region of knowledge where exact 
«ta and nice calculation are impossible, where, as has 
peen said, one can experience what he cannot demon- 
strate. Beauty is a very real thing in life, but it can- 
not be precisely measured or analyzed. The rigidly 
* logical and analytical mind can with difficulty be inter- 
ested in things that, being intangible though real, balk 
the favorite exercise of its faculties. 

This is one reason why our materialistic age has 
little patience with things of the spirit. “Now the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him; and he can- 
not know them, because they are spiritually judged.” 
The outer form is perceptible; the inner power is mys- 
terious, illusive. But the power is all that makes the — 
form worth while. These two elements are studied to- 
gether in The Form and Power of Christianity, by Dr. 


Stibitz. 
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Giving first a brief but carefully weighed explana- 
tion of these terms, he proceeds to show their applica- 
tion in the whole range of life. What is the mysteri- 
ous thing that gives meaning to the universe, without 
which matter is inert and dead? Beyond the mere 
form of the creature there is a power, a dunamis, that 
enables it to fulfill its place in the vast scheme of 
things. Its significance in plant, animal, and man is 
shown, and its operation according to law. But man 
is not the mere extension of a mechanistic universe, so 
that when we pass from.the animal to the human plane, 
a new element, a new power, appears, inbreathed at 
man’s creation. This enables man to achieve his destiny 
by something vastly above instinct, for he is a self- 
directing personality. 

The writer then proceeds to the religious realm, as 
manifested in Christianity, and compares Old and New 
Testament in the light of form and power. This leads 
to a valuable treatment of the place of the Holy Spirit, 
in man’s full realization of himself, as rendered avail- 
able through Christ’s finished work. 


ONE OF THE AMAZING PHENOMENA OF EARLY CHRIS- 
tianity was the endurance of those who had embraced 
the faith. Men, women, and even children underwent 
sufferings indescribable rather than give up their be- 
lief in One they had never seen. This steadfast loyalty 
had no slight influence upon the growth and spread of 
the Christian religion. 

The question that has ever puzzled the non-Chris- 
tian is, What was the source of such love, such hope, 
such tenacity of purpose? Any new cult might have 
a sprinkling of fanatics, but no faith has ever been 
known that could so generally ennoble its followers as 
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to make them such embodiments of heroic devotion as 
were the Christians, and that with no earthly gain in 
view. One of the most learned of our American 
church historians, Dr. Faulkner, asks and seeks to an- 
swer for us the question, Why Did Christianity Sur- 
vive the Persecutions? 

The paper first considers briefly the occasions which 
gave us “the first edict of toleration in history,” that of 
Galerius, and later that of Constantine. From Lac- 
tantius is quoted the edict of the latter in full, “as 
perhaps the most significant document in history.” 
Then come the five reasons given by Gibbon for the 
growth of Christianity, each discussed in some detail. 

Following these reasons by the famous Roman his- 
torian, Dr. Faulkner reviews nine additional facts that 
helped the Christian triumph—fourteen in all being 
dealt with. Even an enumeration of them would be im- 
pressive, and to the preacher very suggestive of themes 
for profitable treatment, but it is not necessary to an- 
ticipate them here. The whole study is not only 
valuable for information upon the most critical period 
in history, but the facts brought to light make the 
paper inspiring as well. 

We must be forward-looking in many ways, but an 
occasional glance into the past not only furnishes 
knowledge for present tasks, but solemnizes our hearts 
through the fresh realization of the responsibilities laid 
upon us by the fathers when they left for all later gen- 
erations such a dearly bought legacy of eternal hope. 


THE DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
ultimately spring, not so much from differences over 
the findings of either, as from attempts to interchange 
their sources and processes. The spiritually-minded 
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man properly turns to revelation to learn of his soul’s 
destiny, but he lacks judgment if he seeks therein 
full knowledge of the bodily functions. The scientist 
studies nature to discover a remedy for disease, but he, 
too, lacks judgment if he stops with natural law in 
seeking to supply his soul’s need. The latter blunder 
greatly predominates today; everything must have a 
natural explanation discovered by intellectual proc- 
esses. 

This is seen in the controversies over the person 
and work of our Lord. The finite intellect seeks to 
bring the Infinite wholly within its grasp. But Christ 
is not apprehended through the conclusions of specula- 
tion. Any satisfactory study of His person must rest 
in the Scriptures. Dr. Dau proceeds upon this prin- 
ciple in his carefully wrought article, The God-Man. 
Disregarding all other literature upon Christ, he sets 
forth the teachings of those great Biblical passages that 
reveal Him. 

Dr. Dau first justifies the caption he has chosen 
and then shows why both parts of the compound name 
are to be given full value, why ‘“‘one and the same per- 
son is both God and man at the same time.” ~ After 
considering the various aspects of this truth at some 
length, he makes the bold admission that the Christ of 
the Scriptures is a logical impossibility, and that there 
is nothing surprising in the revolt of reason alone from 
Scriptural teaching here. In short, he recognizes the 
necessary difference between the intellectual and spir- 
itual processes, and comments upon the inadequacy of 
our modern liberal Christ-portraits. He is content to 
leave the phenomenon of the God-Man a mystery. In 
closing, Dr. Dau dwells upon the redemptive work of 
our Lord. The whole paper is well calculated to clear 
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away confusion at a time when so many discordant 
voices are clamoring for a hearing, and to stimulate 
faith when many insist upon walking by sight alone. 


PRESENT THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY CENTERS IN THE 
person of Christ. It is very natural, therefore, that 
Biblical criticism should now be chiefly concerned with 
the Gospel of John, which is so largely devoted to pro- 
claiming His divinity. The number of books dealing 
with the Fourth Gospel form a library in themselves, 
and they are continually pouring from the press. In- 
terest in the subject increases, as though there were 
a general impression that the issues of Christianity 
largely hung upon the authenticity of this one Gospel. 

Few persons, few scholars even, can give the time 
required for examining this mass of argument, but 
most Bible students want some idea of the progress of 
the debate. Dr. Robertson does much toward meeting 
this demand, in The Problem of the Fourth Gospel 
Again. While he gives an imposing list of new titles 
that have appeared since this century began, and quotes 
from a number of noted authors, he directs attention 
chiefly to two works that came out in 1922: Dr. Bur- 
ney’s The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, and 
Dr. Garvie’s The Beloved Disciple. 

In these the discussion turns upon the question of 
origin, and the proposed solutions by the two scholars 
just named are examined. Dr. Robertson gives his 
attention mainly to Dr. Garvie’s book, and in that 
especially to points he does not find convincing. The 


fact that Dr. Robertson, the author of a notable gram- — 


mar of the Greek New Testament, is an accepted au- 
thority on both sides of the Atlantic makes his con- 
servative conclusions here most reassuring. He accepts 
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the good faith of both scholars dealt with, even though 
he may not be impressed by their opinions. He re- 
gards these two books as presenting “the very latest 
views of modern British scholars on the greatest book 
ever written,” but assures us “that the last word has 
not been spoken about the Fourth Gospel.” 


WHAT IS THE GENESIS OF OCCULTISM? WHy DO WE 
have now and then these epidemics of pseudo-religions 
that sweep thousands off their feet, not only taking 
people of no religious professions, but making inroads 
upon the membership of our churches? In writing 
upon Occultism, Mr. Wyckoff answers this question. 
This paper is one of a series upon Sub-beliefs and 
Super-beliefs. Acute Unbelief, and Chronic Unbelief, 
appearing in these pages last year, came under the first 
division; the present paper belongs under Super- 
beliefs. 

After giving us a working definition of the mean- 
ing of the general terms, sub-belief and super-belief, 
Mr. Wyckoff turns to the causes of occultism, just now 
so prevalent under various forms and names. 

At the very outset he considers a point largely 
neglected by the church, that of the peculiar problems 
of middle life. Christianity has been called the religion 
of childhood; no other religion so concerns itself with 
the young, as no other so attracts them. But occult 
beliefs chiefly appeal to those of mature years. The 
article before us shows how the peculiar stresses of the 
middle years of both men and women render those who 
suffer a “shortage of spiritual satisfaction” the ready 
dupes of fantastic systems that promise to appease 
soul hunger and at the same time to explain all cosmic 
mysteries. During this period come most of life’s 
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keenest sorrows, disappointments, and disillusions—ex- 
periences that powerfully impel the soul to turn some- 
where for solace and light. 

These occult religions are legion, but many are new 
and little known. Mr. Wyckoff deals only with those 
that are most widely known in the Western world— 
Christian Science, New Thought, Theosophy, Spirit- 
ism. These are treated briefly, but in a way to give a 
good idea of their respective characteristics. The 
paper closes with a strong emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of bringing the facts about these religious cure- 
alls to the attention of the laity. Their amazing 
spread in our times has laid upon the minister the duty 
of so informing himself that he may be ever ready to 
confute their poisonous doctrines by exposing their 
absurdities as well as by presenting the truth as it is 
in Christ. 

R. M. K. 


THE FORM AND POWER OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Proressor Grorce Srisrrz, Department of Old Testament, Central 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
CHRISTIANITY is both a form and a power, @ Héppwcrs 
and a Swaus, Paul, in 2 Timothy 38:5, charges the 
Jews with having the morphosis of godliness (religion) , 
and denying the dunamis, or dynamic, thereof. Inas- 
much as the ending, sis, as in morphosis, is used to 
make nouns with an active significance, this word means 
the act or fact of giving morphe, or form, to that which 
is dynamic, force, without form. Duwnamis (power) is 
the invisible, unknowable energy, which makes itself 
known, comes into the realm of cognition, that is, mor- 
phoses itself. No power is in itself knowable. What 
Kant called das Ding an sich must become a “phe- 
nomenon,” must enter into the realm of cognition, if we 
are to become aware of its existence and character. 
That it is, we infer from the fact that it acts, takes a 
form, or does something. What it is we know from 
what it does and in so far as it does it; that is, we know 
or believe it to be what the hidden dynamic has revealed 
of its inner self to us. What it is or may be beyond 
that we cannot know. If we are to know more it must 

further reveal itself. 

This distinction between form and power relates to 
all being. In Kant it plays a prominent part as “nou- 
menon and phenomenon,” and in Schopenhauer as 
Wille und Vorstellung. Power hides itself from human 
cognition, and, by a capacity given it by the Creator, 
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it comes into the realm of things knowable and known. 
God Himself is such a dynamic, unknown, and unknow- 
able entity, except in so far as He wills to reveal and 
does reveal Himself. What He is beyond His revealed 
self no one can search out. “Canst thou by searching 
find out God?” (Job 1:7). When Jeremiah (29: 13) 
lets God say, “Ye shall seek me and find me, when ye 
shall search for me with all your heart,” he means that 
God wills to reveal Himself to the earnest and honest 
seeker. 

In this respect God and spiritual things are not dif- 
ferent from things material. The perceiving, knowing 
mind, cannot go out and enter into the stone or plant 
or animal to search out its inner essence. It cannot 
know that force which is the thing itself. By means of 
rays of light, waves of sound, by smell or taste or touch, 
the things in the world really come to the person know- 
ing them. We do not know our most intimate friends 
except so far as they reveal themselves to us by look 
or word or action. We do not even know ourselves 
except so far as we know from what we do in thought 
or action. No one knows just how he will react on im- 
pacts that he may meet or in circumstances that may 
arise. All we can do regarding ourselves or other 
beings is to infer from what had been done in similar 
situations, but we do not know of a certainty. As in 
the case of electricity and magnetism, we cannot even 
know of the existence of these hidden powers except by 
their action under definite and appropriate circum- 
stances. 

The whole realm of beings from the lowest to the 
highest consists, therefore, in its essence of such 
dynamics as can and do manifest themselves under 
their own appropriate conditions and according to ways 
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all their own. ‘This mode of each one’s entering into 
the realm of cognition is its morphe, its form or body. 
The act of manifesting itself, or mode of continued ex- 
istence, in the realm of the knowable is its morphosis. 
We say, we know these things, or even the Supreme 
Being, when we have observed the morphosis peculiar 
to each. Know them in themselves, we really do not. 
The scientist watches how the elements of nature be- 
have in company with one another, notes their action, 
reaction, and interaction, and calls this “knowledge’’ 
chemistry, botany, zoology, psychology, sociology or 
even theology. But he knows only what they were 
pleased to tell him—no more, and not a thing about 
themselves, their inner being. 

Now, in the act of creation the Creator took of the 
infinite fulness of His power and individualized it into 
an infinite variety of beings, giving each one capacities 
different one from another, and each a mode of mani- 
festing itself in the visible, knowable world as it pleased 
Him. This seems to have been in the mind of Paul 
(Rom. 15: 37-39): “That which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not the body that shall be, but a bare grain, a 
naked grain, * * * but God giveth it a body even 
as it pleased him, to each of the seeds a body of its 
own.” Here the naked grain, or seed, is the vital 
dynamic, the plastic force, which without its body is 
unknowable. In the wider sense the body includes all 
that the life-principle does in the realm of the knowable, 
the world as we know it. A similar thought is found 
in Hebrews 11: 3: “By faith we understand [noowmen] 
that the worlds have been finished [katertisthai] by the 
word of God, so that what is seen hath come into beings 
not out of things that appear.” 

These individualized-dynamics, or powers, are cre- 
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ated in a rising scale of capacities, with less or more 
powers, and each with its own mode of manifestation, 
that is, its own appropriate laws. Thus inorganic mat- 
ter has only a few powers, such as resistance, attraction 
or gravitation, or again, chemical affinity, etc. Plants 
have vital forces, each being able to do specific things 
and in ways peculiar to each, which, being constant, we 
call their laws. When we rise to the animal kingdom 
we find also dynamics, life-forces, but with ability to do 
more than either inorganic things or plants. Each kind 
of animal, again, has powers peculiar to itself, and laws 
or ways of expressing itself in the world of cognition or 
sense. A crow can live like a crow but not like a night- 
ingale. The law of the life of each is the mode of its 
life’s existence in our world of beings. The same is true 
of man. He is endowed, gifted by the Creator, with a 
soul, an invisible, unfathomable power-entity which dif- 
fers from that of all other and lower beings. As in the 
lower living creatures, these powers can increase until 
they have developed into all that the Creator intended 
each one to have. In man also there is a mode of living 
which we call law. As a human being with peculiar 
gifts of power, the exercise of which is regulated by the 
Creator, or, if you prefer, imposed on him, man can live 
happily and attain to that which God wants him to be, 
only when he lives in obedience to the God-imposed 
laws. Thus far man does not differ from any other 
creature. No creature flourishes or attains to its end 
in environments or in ways other than divinely intended. 
We may also call this an existence in harmony with its 
nature. 

But in man a new element appears. All other crea- 
tures obey the divine will regarding themselves without 
resistance, yea without choice or knowledge. We call 
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their doing of the will of God instinct, which is an im- 
pulse, the German Trieb, from treiben, to drive. This 
means that all creatures below man are impelled by a 
force not strictly their own, not a voluntary or willed 
force. In this lies the distinctive characteristic of man. 
The Bible ascribes a soul to all animals, but of man it 
says that he became a living soul by the inbreathing of 
the breath of God (Gen. 2:7). In Genesis 1:27 we 
are told that man was created in the image of God. 
Whatever other creatures are, they are not like man in 
this highest attribute. Now as already said, every crea- 
ture is an individualized dynamic, or potency out of 
God’s omni-potence, but man received this potency in 
larger measure and in higher degree than any other. In 
him there was a distinctly new capacity, the capacity 
of self-consciousness, of self-control, a responsible and 
free personality. 

For the exercise of this freedom of personality, the 
capacity and responsibility of choice, or free will, man 
needs intellect and feeling as well as will. By means 
of his intelligence man can see what is before him to do 
and to become. By means of his feeling he is drawn to 
or repelled from that which is before him. The feeling 
motives the will, and the will chooses freely, uncon- 
strained, between the motives. Thus man becomes the 
architect of his own character, the arbiter of his own 
destiny. What is set before man is his ideal self which 
he is to realize in a series of actions, a conduct, a life in 
harmony with his divine nature as inbreathed by God. 
What this goal is for him is not implanted in man as 
it is in animals, that is, in such a way that he lives it out — 
automatically, but so that that which man is to be lies 
outside of and beyond him, is set before him as a task, 
a goal to be attained. Concretely, man’s goal is God, 
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likeness with God. “It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him as‘he is” (1 John 
3:2). This goal appeals to the heart and will of man, 
not indeed always or usually in its completion, but 
piecemeal (1 Cor. 18: 9-11), as duties. As appealing 
to the will these duties constitute the body of ethics. It 
is in the province of ethics to present to the mind what 
God asks of man in conduct, to evoke a desire or love 
for that to which such conduct leads and to bring this 
love to bear on the human will as motive for free choice. 

This ideal, or sum total, of man’s duty, as the mor- 
phosis, or the expression of his divinely intended life, 
is called the moral law. It includes his conduct toward 
God and toward man. Being made in the image of 
God, that is, with a free will, a responsible personality 
by the inbreathing of the divine life-principle in his 
creation, man was enabled to comprehend, love, and will 
the divine. This divine ideal, given in precept and prin- 
ciple, is contained in the Old Testament, which is as a 
whole called the Law by Paul, and is the Law which 
Jesus came, not to destroy, but to fulfill. “Till heaven 


‘and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 


wise pass away from the law till all shall be accom- 
plished” (Matt. 5:17-19). This Law the Jews had 
(Rom. 3:2), and it is this which Paul calls “the form 
of godliness” (2 Tim. 3:5). The power that goes with 
it they denied. 

To understand the significance of the Old Testa- 
ment in its relation to the New Testament, or of the 
Law in its relation to the Gospel, we need to consider 


again the relation of form and power to each other. As 
said before, there is in everything an inner, hidden 
force, or power, which is the soul, the source and prin- 
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ciple, of the corresponding form or the thing as we 
know it. This is true of man no less than of all other 
beings. But man, being free and responsible, is not 
moved by impelling force from behind but is drawn by 
a motive ahead of him. What he is and what he ought 
to be, are for the time separate, so that he can of his own 
free will choose to be what is required of him by his 
Maker. Man is subject to law, and law goes before 
him and draws him on by presenting itself, and by ap- 
pealing, to him. But with all his intellectual, emotional, 
and will power, man cannot manifest in conduct and 
life what has not been potentially put into him. That 
is, he can thus only develop what the Creator has given 
him of potency. 

Now the Holy Spirit is that potency, that plastic, 
formative dynamic who does all that is done in the 
world. “Ye shall receive power [dunamis] after that the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you” (Acts 1:8). “Thou 
sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created, and renewest 
the face of the ground” (Ps. 104: 30). It was only be- 
cause the Spirit of God brooded upon the face of the 
primeval abyss that God’s order, “Let there be” was 
followed by the thing done (Gen. 1:2, 3). ~ It seems 
that all force, inorganic and vital, is the energy of the 
Holy Spirit in ascending scale up to His highest mani- 
festation in the sons of God, yea, in the Son of God. 
For He was conceived by the Holy Spirit (Matt. 
1:18). “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee” 
(Luke 1:35). In this passage, Holy Spirit and power 
of the Most High are in synonymous parallelism. 
“God gives him not the Spirit by measure” (John 
3:84). 

While God made man in His own image, that is, a 
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being with personality, and a goal that ended in full 
likeness with God (1 John 3: 1-3), “unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13), 
“who is the effulgence of God’s glory and the image of 
his substance” (Heb. 1:3), yet, in the Old Testament, 
this goal was not attained and not attainable, because 
the full measure, the really Christ-like possession of the 
Spirit, was not yet his. At creation the gift of the 
Holy Spirit was bestowed on man in a very much higher 
degree, with far higher potency than He was in any or 
all creatures below man. This made man a soul in the 
image or shadow (tselem) of God and differentiated 
him as a free moral agent from all other creatures; but 
still, in its fulness, man lacked the likeness of God. The 
word demuth, from the root damah, is used (Isa. 40: 18, 
25; 46:5) in comparing Jehovah with the other gods, 
and so connotes the content, rather than the sketch or 
“shadow.” All men, for instance, are alike in image 
(tselem), in that all are personalities, but are not all 
alike in demuth, as one differs much from the other. So 
Jehovah was a God as were the gods, but how little was 
He like (damah) the other gods. Man was created in 
_ God’s image, but only in the course of time was he to 
become like Him (1 John 3: 1-3). 

This fuller content, this higher attainment, man was 
to reach when he had received the fuller gift of the Holy 
Spirit, for before Jesus was glorified the Holy Spirit 
was not yet given, but they that believed in Him were 
to receive the Spirit (John 7:39). Jesus spoke of this 
as a birth of the Spirit. To Nicodemus, one of the best 
of the Jews, Jesus said, “That which is born of the flesh 


is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit” ss 


(John 3:6). What Jesus said of John Baptist, that 
“he that is but little in the kingdom of God is greater 
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than he, yet none of woman born was greater than 
John,” can best be understood if the New Testament 
saint has the Holy Spirit, is born of the Spirit, and the 
Old Testament saint had not the Holy Spirit in the 
same sense and was not born of the Spirit. With this 
accords also John 14: 17, “He [the Holy Spirit] abid- 
eth with you and shall be in you.” 

We have, then, this thought, that, as each force, or 
life-power, must have its own appropriate law or mode 
of manifestation, and each morphosis, or form, must 
have a corresponding and adequate dynamic, or life, to 
produce the form, so must the Old Testament law or 
form, which is spiritual (Rom. 7: 14), have an adequate 
life principle to fulfill it. Now Jesus, born of the Spirit, 
filled with the Spirit without measure, could and did 
live the Old Testament law to its full in this world. He 
was the fulness of the stature of man and gave visible, 
knowable form to the divine life in all its fulness. 
“Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the Father. * * * 
Jesus saith, He that hath seen me hath seen the F'ather”’ 
(John 14:8, 9). “He hath declared him,” that is God 
(John 1:18). So we sing, “In Thy life the law ap- 
pears drawn out in living characters.” Jesus had the 
fulness of the Spirit, for “In him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily,” that is in human form 
(Col. 2:9). “The Word was God,” “and the Word 


became flesh [man] and dwelt among us” (John 1: 1-14). — 


It was for this reason that Jesus could and did fulfill 
the Old Testament to the jot. Paul, though blameless 
in regard to the Law, claims that he was carnal while 
the law was spiritual (Rom. 7:14).'| He was a man 
under the old regime, unspiritual. A spiritual law, 
form or morphosis, and a spiritual dynamic, life, must 
go together. 
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When Paul says that he was carnal, while the Law 
was spiritual, he means that he was merely human, 
higher than all animals, yet not possessed of the Christ- 
life, and for this reason, even aside from sin, man could 
not keep the Law. Had man not sinned and set his 
heart against God, he would no doubt have naturally 
opened his heart to the incoming of the Holy Spirit in 
its New Testament potency, and would have been nor- 
mally born again without a break with his past or lower 
life. 

An analogy illustrative of this is seen in all repro- 
duction of life. Take as an example the regeneration 
of Indian corn. As an integral part of the mother 
stalk, the kernel has a life. But to live as an indepen- 
dent seed-life it must get another life “from above,” 
from the pollen. Two years ago I found an ear of 
corn in which the husk was locked over the ear so that 
the silken floss could not come out. As a result the ker- 
nels, though all there, were empty because not fertilized, 
not born anew. The same is true of unfertilized eggs 
which have no separate life. In the case of the white 
variety of corn fructified by pollen from,a yellow vari- 

ety, the shape and size of the white variety were main- 
tained but the color and nature were like the yellow. In 
the normal process of the corn’s growth there is no anti- 
thesis of the grain against the pollen, but on the con- 
trary the grain sends forth from its bosom the floss to 
catch the fertilizing dust, and again the floss and the 
pollen synchronize, ripening together. Both are ready 
at the same time, and the new birth takes place normally. 

We may say therefore, that if man had not sinned 
but had remained under the power of the inbreathed 
Spirit of God, he would have as normally passed from 
this lower to the higher stage, to the new birth of the 
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Spirit, as does the corn. For as the life in the corn- 
stalk, ear and tassel, is one, so is the divine principle in 
the natural man, and the Spirit of which he is to be born 
anew, one and both, are longing for each other as nor- 
mally as the sexes do. But sin, as a hatred of God and 
love of self to the exclusion of the divine, made man 
abnormal and his higher, God-intended, destiny a fail- 
ure, until a counter dynamic came in by the way of the 
cross that counteracted the dynamic of sin. 

But now, returning to the Old Testament and its 
Law, we must repeat, that man is free, and we must 
emphasize this freedom to the utmost. Freedom, taken 
in real earnest, demands that man must realize himself, 
must in the highest potency of his being be the product 
of his own will, must will to be what he is to be. ‘This 
he is not in his natural, protoadamite state. He is here 
in the world without his consent. He develops, is 
shaped, by forces not willed by him. Therefore this life 
is not really his own choice or will, and, therefore, he 
must in his final state be what he wills to be, that is, 
really free, really man. The final state must be entirely, 
from beginning to end, ethical. In his first, prepara- 
tory, or pre-Christian stage, that is, in the first creation, 
he has given him a will with which to accept or reject 
the next higher, the spiritual life. Into this latter life 
he is born from above, by the Spirit, but only if he wills, 
that is, believes. Here also his development is at every 
point subject to his will, depending on the subjection 
of his will, in obedience, to the will of God. 

“Our wills are ours to make them thine” ('Tenny- 
son). “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt,” 
shows Jesus at the highest point of His manhood. 
Freedom is the mark of true manhood, and under Jesus 
man is free indeed. “The truth shall make you free.” 
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“If therefore, the Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed” (John 8:32, 36). The higher potency of 
the Spirit, the Christ-life as the dynamic, was intended 
by God for man as a gift on condition of man’s free 
choice. 

But before man would or could freely choose this 
higher life, this divine life-potency, he must know what 
it is, both in its precepts and concretely in the Man 
Jesus. He must know its advantages, its desirability. 
In other words, the hidden, divine life must be mor- 
phosed, revealed. This is done in the Old Testament, 
in the Law, and concretely in the conduct of Jesus as 
He lived His life among men. In the Old Testament 
as a spiritual law (Rom. 7:14) the true life was set 
before them (Deut. 30:15, 16, 19, 20), and rules of con- 
duct were given them, the wisdom of which astonished 
the inhabitants of the lands around them (Deut. 4: 6-8). 
But these laws were not made for men of the spiritual 
capacity of the old Israelites, for the laws were spiritual, 
intended for spiritual men, while they were only carnal, 
of a lower order of life. Yet they had enough ability 
that, by divine aid, they were able to see from a distance 
the superiority of such a form of life. They could, by 
earnest endeavor at keeping the Law, see that in keep- 
ing thereof there was great reward. But at the same 
time, if really in earnest, they would become aware of 
the Law’s deeper spiritual significance and of their in- 
ability to keep it in its deeper demands. In fact, God 
never expected that they would keep it, for was it not 
spiritual and they carnal, and that, too, sold under sin 


(Heb. 8:9, 10)? By its demands, the Law incited to * 


sin and so made sin more sinful, developing sinful ten- 
dency to sinful deeds and open rebellion (Rom. 7). 
The historic outcome of the Old Testament was two- 
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fold. On the one hand, the majority, especially the 
Pharisees, sought salvation and favor with God in the 
outward observance of the moral law and the cere- 
monies. ‘The ceremonies, which were intended to be 
means of grace to develop their religious life, they took 
to be duties, the doing of which gave them credits in 
God’s account book. ‘They were satisfied with the 
keeping of the letter of the Law, trying to produce the 
inner life, the spiritual vitality, by reproducing the form 
of a life which they did not possess, trying to make the 
fruits produce the tree, “having the form of godliness 
but denying the power thereof.” ‘Theirs was a man- 
made form of life, artificial as over against the normal 
product of a spiritual vital force. It was works as over 
against fruit (Gal. 5). This was a righteousness of 
their own (Rom. 10), and they were content with it and 
rejected the righteousness which was of God by the 
process of the Spirit. 

On the other hand, there were those who, being dis- 
satisfied with their life as compared with the life as de- 
manded by the Law, spiritually understood, “looked 
for” salvation to come. Such were Simeon and Anna, 
and those to whom they spoke about the Saviour (Luke 
2:25, 38). To these latter, the law was not an end in 
itself, but a pedagogos, a pupil’s slave, leading them to 
Christ the real teacher, where they were to obtain that 
power, as higher life-potency, which would ably and 
normally manifest itself in the form of the Law as it 
did in the earthly life of their Saviour and Lord. This 
life they received by faith, by the touch of faith, and 
kept it up by living in fellowship with Him through 
the means of grace. 

This is the distinctive difference between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. The Old is the 
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form of the saintly life given in ideas, laws, etc. The 
New gives the power, in the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
making a new man by a birth from above. The Old 
Testament is the morphosis for which the New presents 
the adequate dynamic. The sin of the Jews, as Paul 
knew them, and as many who are not Jews still teach, 
was, that they claimed and demanded that the spiritual 
law could be and had to be lived by the life they had, 
thus denying that a higher life-potency was needed. 
Against this Paul carried on his great polemic. To this 
Jewish conception the church is ever tempted to return. 

This is in reality the position of every one who re- 
gards Christianity as only a clearer revelation than the 
old, or looks on Christianity as a philosophy of life. 
The church in these days is inclined to stress doing, and 
the teaching of precepts, or forms of thought, instead 
of insisting on vital experience of the Christ-life first, 
and then the working out of that life in forms of ex- 
pression. 

This spiritual dynamic comes from Jesus by the 
touch of faith, as did the touch of the hem of His gar- 
ment bring dynamic virtue to heal, for He said: “I 
know that power [dunamis] has gone out from me” 
(Luke 8:46). He is the medium through whom the 
Holy Spirit comes to us (John 1:12, 13; 7:39). He 
is the manifestation of the Father, of the divinity, for 
He laid aside His mode of existence, His divine 
mor phe, and took on Himself the morphe of man so as 
to show us the Father in the form. of human life and to 
be the medium of our union with God the Holy Spirit. 
This is His kenosis, an emptying, not of His divine 
dynamic, but of His previous “form” of life. As the 
unknown and unknowable God He became known, and 
as man He declared the Father to us (John 1: 18). 
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Sin is a dynamic, a negative force (1 Cor. 15: 56), 
which, in the personality of man, resists God. Itisa 
disease-dynamic which requires another dynamic as its 
antitoxin. This antitoxin is the power, the dynamic, of 
the death of Jesus, a free-will sacrifice for man. This 
curative dynamic becomes operative in man by free ac- 
ceptance, which implies repentance and faith in Christ 
or full surrender to Him. This same faith lets in the 
vitalizing, specifically New Testament, possession of the 
Holy Spirit (John 7: 36-39). 

To overlook this vital energy that comes because of 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus is to be content 
with the machinery, lacking the power, or with the body 
from which the soul has departed. This was the error 
of Calvin and Savonarola in the building of their Old 
Testament states. The laws they had were good and 
spiritual, but those whom they would compel to keep 
them were carnal, unregenerate, and hence unable to 
realize them in life. The necessary result was hatred of 
the laws and their advocates. That the laws as revealed 
in the Bible are spiritual and for spiritual beings does 
not make them of no value to men or nations that are 
not spiritual. The Israelites profited greatly by the 
faithful keeping of the letter of the Law, as individuals 
and as tribes and nation. Also modern nations and un- 
regenerate individuals can greatly profit by observance 
of the laws of the Bible, but this is not by any means 
all that the Lord Jesus demands, nor does it by any 
means reveal all the full value of the Christian life or 
Christian religion. 

Let it again be said that the power and its corre- 
sponding form must be taken together if we are to look 
for the true results. Nations in many cases adopt and 
adapt the teachings and principles of the Bible, and 
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even of Jesus, into their constitutions and laws, but 
this does not yet make them Christian in the Christian 
sense. Heathen often want the mode of Christian liv- 
ing, but not the life-power of Christianity. This is to 
pass by the very thing that makes Christianity different 
from every other religion. Heathen teachers may have, 
and often do have, fine sentiments, and they might have 
the whole code of Christian ethics, and yet be heathen 
so long as they have not the Christ-life, the Holy Spirit, 
as the necessary dynamic. 

The demand of Jesus, that His followers partake 
of His life is a stumbling block to many who prefer 
their own life to that of Christ. What life is can of 
course not be known, but it has been described as that 
power which subordinates other powers to itself. The 
universally common method in nature, that the lower 
life-power is swallowed up by,subordinated to, the higher, 
is the case here in the spiritual also. It means death 
to the lower and transformation into the higher. Plant 
life overcomes the chemical forces for its own use. 
Animal life subordinates plant life to itself. The 
Christ-life in the Christian subordinates the natural 
_ man to the higher, spiritual life. While this transition 
is unresisted and unconscious in the lower forms of life, 
it becomes painful in the higher and in man is often re- 
sisted. ‘This is especially the case since man’s fall, 
where man left God as his goal and made himself the 
goal of life. Self-life and self-love have been blindly 
exaggerated, for the god of this world has blinded the 
mind of man to the truth, to the glory of the higher 
life. This death to self by the law of the higher life _ 
is the doctrine of the cross, to the Jews a stumbling | 
block, to the Greeks foolishness (1 Cor. 1:23). Man 
does not want to die to self so as to live to Christ. 
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“This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” “It is the 
spirit that giveth life; the flesh profiteth nothing”’ 
(John 6: 60, 63). 

The Jews did not want to give up their old life with 
all that they had built upon it, and prided themselves 
on having the Law, the form of godliness, and tried to 
live it by means of the power present in unregenerate 
man. The Greeks had constructed, out of their merely 
human concepts, a system of thought which could as 
little be lived by the life they had as could the law of 
the Jews, though it was far inferior. (Deut. 4: 6-8.) 
The moral man has a mixture of human and divine law 
(gotten from Christian environment) which he can in 
a measure live and so be satisfied with himself, self-made 
man that he is, though he falls far short of the high 
ideal God has for him, even likeness unto God’s own 
Son (1 John 3:2; Rom. 8: 29; 3: 23). 

The church often mistakes form for power and 
preaches duties, holds up ideals to the exclusion of 
regeneration and the use of the means of grace by which 
the needed spiritual power, the vital energy, is nour- 
ished. The duties we have to do and the ideals we are 
to attain to require energy. Paul makes much of this 
power. “Unto him that is able [dunameno] to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power [dunamin] that worketh 
Lenergizes] in us” (Eph. 3:20). “I labor also, agon- 
izing according to his energy that energizes in me in 
dynamic power” (Col. 1:29). 

Perhaps the church is the more tempted to go 
astray in this respect because the body of duties, the 
concepts contained in the system of thought to be lived 
out by the spiritual life in us, is so vast and occupies so 
much time to grasp, that the vital principle, about which 


| 
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so little can relatively be said, is easily overlooked en- 
tirely. One’s relation to the Holy Spirit, or to Jesus 
Christ the door to the Spirit, is more an attitude than 
a work, so that one is lost in the thinking and the doing 
and forgets the attitude. The mystic is lost in contem- 
plation and forgets the vigorous thinking and living on 
earth. Rightly the two must go together, each having 
what belongs to it. 

The danger is all the greater because the form con- 
tinues for a time to exist, after the life-power has de- 
parted. This is not peculiar to religion. The tree 
maintains its form after the life is gone, but it does 
nothing new, does not grow or reproduce itself. Merely 
holding its own, however, is only apparent. Really 
such things are decaying. In the church such a state 
of dead orthodoxy often follows a revival in which the 
form is retained when the life has been lost. This was 
the case after the Reformation. On the other hand, the 
real life-power, when genuine and duly nourished, pro- 
duces higher and ever higher forms of existence. ‘This 
is of importance in all undertakings, for where the life, 


__ or spirit, is wanting, rules or much lauded programs will 


not work. Of itself, all law is dead and powerless. It 
is only a mode of operation for the power. The best 
of laws are useless where the spirit, will, and ability to 
keep them, are absent. 

But this power in the highest degree is not natural 
but supernatural, not inborn but God-born (John 3) 
and nourished in union with Christ. “Apart from me 


ye can do nothing [ow dunasthe].” “Abide in me” 


(John 15). Social reform is dead unless springing 
from a God-given and Christ-sustained life. A true 
democracy is a people doing the will of God, loving 
God and man, from the heart; that is, it is a theocracy 


. 
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where God rules from His throne in the heart of the 
people (Heb. 8:9-11; Jer. 31: 31 ff; Ezek. 36: 25-31). 
No nation is Christian except in so far as its citizens 
are Spirit-moved. No democracy is safe that does not 
prevailingly consist of sons of God, otherwise it is 
demonocracy. Hence education, if it is the develop- 
ment of the intellect only, is not sufficient. Hence also 
philosophy, wisdom, is not enough. We need power 
and form, duwnamis and sophia. “Christ the Dunamis 
of God and the Sophia of God” (1 Cor. 1: 24). 


| 
} 
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WHY DID CHRISTIANITY SURVIVE THE 
PERSECUTIONS:? 


By Proressor JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER, Drew Theological Seminary 


Ir must have appeared to even the fiercest of the 
Roman emperors who were back of that last fearful 
series of persecutions which broke out in 303 that Chris- 
tianity could not be exterminated. One of them, Gale- 
rius, was seized with horrible disease which did not 
yield to the healing arts of his gods, and partly for 
politic and partly for personal reasons he issued the 
first edict of toleration in history, that of 311.’ 
“Therefore it should be the duty of the Christians in 
view of our clemency,” run its closing words, “to pray 
to their God for our welfare, for that of the empire and 
for their own, so that the empire may remain intact, 
and that they themselves may live safely in their habi- 
tations.” 

After the death of Galerius in 811, Maximin Daza 
came on the throne in the East (he had been already 
Caesar) and began again the persecutions. Constantine 
the Great, son of liberal Constantius Chlorus, was made 
emperor by his soldiers in 306, inherited the liberal ideas 
of his father, hastened to Italy in 312 to crush his rival 
Maxentius, and on October 28, 312, in one of the deci- 
sive battles of history, confronted him at the Milvian 
Bridge, near Rome. Here took place his so-called con- 
version on which turned the history of the modern 


1¥For this edict, see Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum, 34; Euse- 
bius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 8.17. 
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world. No one now can tell the story as interestingly 
as the contemporary accounts: 


Constantine, who was the head of the empire in dignity and 
rank, having compassion on those who were oppressed at Rome, 
invoking in prayer the God of heaven and his Word Jesus 
Christ himself, the Saviour of all, as his aid, advanced with 
his whole army, proposing to restore to the Romans the bene- 
fits of that liberty which they had from their ancestors. 
Maxentius, putting confidence rather in the arts of sorcery 
than in the devotion of his subjects, did not dare to go beyond 
the gates of the city. * * * But the emperor, relying on 
the assistance of God, attacked the first, second and third army 
of the tyrant and conquered them all. Then acknowledging 
that his aid was from God he had his statue cross in hand set 
up in Rome as a memorial of his victory at the Milvian Bridge, 
and had inscribed upon it, “By this salutary sign, the true 
proof of bravery, I have saved and freed your city from the 
yoke of the tyrant.” ? 

While he was thus praying (in the midst of his difficulties 
and anxieties) with fervent entreaty, a most marvellous sign 
appeared to him, from heaven, the account of which might 
have been hard to believe had it been related by any other 
person. But since the victorious emperor himself long after- 
ward declared it to the writer of this history when he was 
bound with his acquaintance and society and confirmed his 
statements with an oath, who could hesitate to accredit the 
relation, especially since the testimony of after-time has estab- 
lished ‘the truth? He said that at about noon, when the day 
was already beginning to decline, he saw with his own eyes the 
trophy of a cross of light in the heavens above the sun and 
bearing the inscription, Conquer by this. At this sight he 
himself was struck with amazement and his whole army which 
followed him. He said moreover that he doubted within him- 
self what the import of this apparition could be; and as he 
continued to ponder on its meaning night suddenly came on; 
then in his sleep the Christ of God appeared to him with the 
same sign and commanded him to make a likeness of it and 
use it as a safeguard in all engagements with his enemies. The 
emperor constantly made use of this sign of salvation as a 


* Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, 9.9. 
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safeguard against every enemy, and commanded that others 
similar to it should be carried at the head of all his armies.* 

Another contemporary: 

Constantine was directed in a dream to cause the heavenly 
sign to be delineated on the shields of his soldiers, and so to 
proceed to battle. He did as he had been commanded, and he 
marked on their shields the [Greek] letter X, with a perpen- 
dicular line drawn through it and turned round thus at the © 
top ¥, being the cipher of Christ [the first two Greek let- 
ters of the name of Christ]. Having this sign his troops stood 
to arms.* [He then tells of the battle and defeat of Maxen- 
tius. | 

What really took place in this crisis time of Con- 
stantine’s life we shall never know. Various explana- 
tions are given: ° Constantine was already a half-Chris- 
tian (he was never much more than that). He had no 
real faith in the gods of paganism. He believed 
Christ’s was the rising star. He probably had a dream 
following possibly some cross-like appearance in the 
heavens to which his attention might have been called 
by Christian members of his staff, and with the super- 
stition of his times he really believed it a divine indica- 
tion. 

He was a born general. Rapid marches and sudden 
and impetuous onsets were his methods. He conquered 
all his foes, sometimes treacherously murdered them 
and his own relatives, and by 323 was the sole ruler of 
the Roman Empire. 

A much more important and thorough toleration 
edict than that of Galerius was put out in 313, which 
brought to a close the long agony of two centuries and 
a half, and without proscribing paganism made Chris- 


tianity a religion of the state. As perhaps the most sig- 


2 Busebius, Vita Constantini, 1.28 and 29. 
*Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum (about 315), 44. 
5See the notes in Huttmann, Establishment of Christianity, etc. 


(1914), p. 21f. 
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nificant document in history, the reader ought to have 
a chance to see it: 


When we Constantine and Licinius emperors had an in- 
terview at Milan and conferred together with respect to the 
good and security of the commonweal, it seemed to us that 
amongst those things that are profitable to mankind, reverence 
to Divinity merited our chief attention; and that it was proper 
that the Christians and all others should have liberty to follow 
the mode of religion which to each seemed best; so that God 
who is seated in heaven might be benign and propitious to us 
and to every one under our government. And therefore we 
judged it a salutary measure and highly consonant to right 
reason that no man should be denied leave of attaching him- 
self to the rites of the Christians, or to whatever other religion 
his mind directed him; and thus the supreme Divinity to whose 
worship we freely devote ourselves might continue to vouch- 
safe his favor and beneficence to us. And accordingly we give 
you to know that without regard to any provisions in our 
former orders to you concerning the Christians all who choose 
that religion are to be permitted freely and absolutely to 
remain in it and not to be disturbed in any way. ‘The indul- 
gence which we have granted to the Christians in religion is 
ample and unconditional; the open and free exercise of their 


religions is granted to all others as well as to the Christians. — 


For it befits a well-ordered state and the tranquillity of our — 
times that each individual be allowed according to his own 
choice to worship the Divinity. With respect to the Christians 
we will that all persons who have purchased places appropri- — 
ated for their religious assemblies [which had been confiscated — 
or sold] restore them gratuitously, and to do it peremptorily — 
and unambiguously ; and any one who has obtained such places — 
by form of gift do restore them to the Christians. If any feel 
entitled to an equivalent from our beneficence [for the churches 
he must restore] let him make application to the judge of the 
district. The Christians possessed other places which belonged 
not to individuals but to their society as a whole,—we compre- 
hend these in this regulation, and they must be restored to the 
society without hesitation or controversy. Persons making — 
free restitution may seek indemnification from our bounty. In 
all this you must use your utmost diligence that our orders be 
speedily obeyed and our gracious purpose in securing tran- 
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quillity be promoted. So shall that divine favor, which in 
affairs of the highest importance we have already experienced 
continue to give success to us, and in our successes make the 
commonweal happy. And that the tenor of our gracious ordi- 
nances may be made known to all, we will that you cause it by 
your authority to be published everywhere. [Lactantius, De 
Mortibus Persecutorum, 48 (ANF).] 


With the passing of the era of the persecutions and 
the winning of an assured position by Christianity, we 
might stop to ask the reasons for the change. Why did 
Christianity conquer paganism? Why did the despised 
faith of the crucified Galilean mount the steps of the 
throne of the Caesars and dominate the world? 

In one of his celebrated chapters Gibbon gives five 
reasons for the growth of Christianity: The zeal of the 
Jews and Christians, the belief in immortality, miracles, 
virtues of first Christians, and their strong organization. 
Is there force in these reasons? 

1. While pagan Rome tried to make no prose- 
lytes, while Mithra and Isis spread their cults, it is a 
fact that in its propagating zeal Christianity was a new 
force in history. It was a missionary religion through 
and through. Its doctrines made it such. Man a sin- 
ner and thus exposed to eternal death, salvation in 
Christ alone and to be received here and now—these 
principles meant urgency. Universal redemption 
meant a universal offer of its benefits, and danger of 
delay meant an immediate offer. Therefore, in 
spite of persecution, the work of winning converts went 
on. 

2. The hesitation of the best pagans as to the 

future life is notorious. 


. 
The first book of the Tusculan Disputations, the De Senec- 
tute, and the Somnium Scipionis contain in the most beautiful 
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language everything that the Grecian philosophy or Roman 
good sense could possibly suggest on this dark but important 
subject.° 

But it is not much. On the other hand the Chris- 
tian hope of the future was an anchor to the soul, sure 
and steadfast, entering already into that land within 
the veil whither the Forerunner had for them entered. 
It was not so much a hope as a possession; our citizen- 
ship is now in Heaven, said Paul; he that believeth hath 
(present) eternal life. It was this which gave that un- 
earthly exaltation to many of the martyrs, and that 
almost uncanny joy in his coming death by the lions 
which breathes through the words of Ignatius of An- 
tioch. If you want to know the power of the immortal 
life to the early Christians, read his letter. That un- 
conquerable hope made the church herself unconquer- 
able. Death took on a new aspect, for life and death 
were parts of the same joyful adventure. Jter vitae 
idem mortis est. Christianity rolled an incubus from 
millions of sorrowing souls. Its hope was its victory. 

3. Ever since that sagacious and skeptical Angli- 
can clergyman, Conyers Middleton, published his In- 
troductory Discourse, in 1747, and followed it up with 
his famous Free Inquiry, in 1748, which led Wesley to 
cross his sword, the existence of miracles in the church 
after the apostolic times has been one of the disputed 
questions of history. But it is not disputed that works 
that passed for miraculous both to Christians and 
heathens were a feature of ancient Christianity, and 
therefore their moral effect as propaganda is not af- 
fected by our interpretation of them. Irenaeus denies 
to the Gnostics the power of these miracles in words 
which imply that power to the Christians, and which 


*Gibbon, Decline and Fall,-etc., ch. 15, note 51. The Somnium 
Scipionis is the last part of the De Respublica of Cicero, bk. 6, sec. 10-26. 
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not only imply it but which say distinctly that even rais- 
ing the dead is frequently done “in the brotherhood,” 
and “those that are cured” are referred to in passing as 
a matter of course." Believers now “to promote the 
welfare of other men” 


do certainly and truly drive out devils so that those who have 
been thus cleansed both believe and join themselves to the 
Church. Others [of the believers] have foreknowledge of things 
to come, see visions and utter prophecies. Others heal the sick 
by laying their hands on them. Yea, as I have said, the dead 
even have been raised up, and remained among us for many 
years. And what shall I say more? It is not possible to name 
the gifts which the Church throughout the whole world has 
received from God, in the name of Jesus Christ, and which she 
exerts day by day for the benefit of the Gentiles. Nor does 
she do anything by angelic invocations, or incantations, or by 
any other wicked curious art; but directing her prayers to the 
Lord, who made all things in a pure, sincere and straightfor- 
ward spirit, and calling upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ even now confers benefits, and cures thoroughly and 
effectually all who anywhere believe in him. [Jbid., 2.32, 4, 5.] 

Let a person [challenges Tertullian] be brought before 
your tribunals who is plainly under demoniacal possession. The 
wicked spirit bidden to speak by a follower of Christ will as 
readily make the truthful confession that he is a demon as 
elsewhere he has falsely asserted that he is a god. * * * 
Fearing Christ in God and God in Christ, they [the demons or 
those possessed] become subject to the servants of God and 
Christ. So at our touch and breathing they leave at our com- 
mand the bodies they have entered unwilling and distressed, and 
before your very eyes put toanopenshame. * * * It has 
not been an unusual thing for those testimonies of your 
deities [in the possessed when exorcised] to convert men to 
Christianity; for in giving full belief to them we are led to 
believe in Christ. Yes, your very gods kindle faith in our 
Scriptures, they build up the confidence of our hope. ['Tertul- 
lian, Apologia, 23 (197).] 


The boldness of this defiance shows on what a secure 


™ Contra Haereses, 2.31, 2, 3 (about 185). 
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ground the Christians stood, and how these miraculous 
acts were the every-day experience of a mighty power 
which heathen and Christian knew equally—the one 
with chagrin of defeat, the other with consciousness of 
the play of forces which he knew as divine. Even 
Gibbon on the historical question alone has the candor 
to witness against Middleton, and he has the philo- 
sophic breadth to see the “different situation of man- 
kind” in those early ages which gave a psychological 
foundation and demand for the miraculous. Yes, his- 
torically they were indispensable. The wide-viewing 
Origen sees this: 


For they [apostles] could not without the help of miracles 
and wonders have prevailed on those who heard their new doc- 
trines and new teachings to abandon their national usages, and 
to accept their instructions at the danger of death. And there 
are still preserved among Christians traces of that Holy Spirit 
which appeared in the form of a dove. They expel evil spirits, 
perform many cures, and foresee certain events, according to 
the will of the Logos. [Contra Celswm, 1.46.] 


4. The virtues of the Christians cordially ac- 
knowledged by Gibbon must have exercised an influ- 
ence. Their light shone and men saw their good works. 
There is a fine passage in The Apology of Aristides, 
about 125, discovered in 1889 by J. Rendel Harris in 
the convent of St. Catherine in Mount Sinai and first 
published in 1891. Aristides says that Christians have 
received commandments which they engraved upon 
their minds and observe in hope and expectation of the 
world which is to come. Wherefore they do not commit 
adultery nor fornication nor bear false witness nor 
embezzle what is held in pledge nor covet what is not 
theirs. They honor father and mother, show kindness 
to those near to them, comfort their oppressors, do good 
to their enemies, their women are pure, daughters mod- 
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est, men abstain from unlawful union and uncleanness 
in hope of a recompense in the other world, call Chris- 
tian slaves brethren, worship no strange gods, go their 
way in all modesty and cheerfulness, falsehood is not 
found, they love one another, esteem widows, deliver 
orphans, and take strangers to their homes and rejoice 
over them as brothers (“They do not call them brethren 
after the flesh, but brethren after the spirit and in 
God’’). 


And if there is among them any that is poor and needy, 
and if they have no spare food, they fast two or three days in 
order to supply the needy their lack of food. They observe the 
precepts of their Messiah with much care, living justly and 
soberly as the Lord their God commanded them. Every morn- 
ing and every hour they give thanks and praise to God for 
his loving kindnesses toward them; and for their food and drink 
they offer thanksgiving to him. And if any righteous man 
among them passes from the world, they rejoice and offer 
thanks to God; and they escort his body as if he were setting 
out from one place to another near. And when a child has 
been born to them they give thanks to God; and if moreover it 
happen to die in childhood, they give thanks to God the more, 
as for one who has passed through the world without sins. 
And if they see that anyone of them dies in his ungodliness or 
sins, for him they grieve bitterly, and sorrow for one who goes 
to meet his doom. [Aristides, Apologia, tr. of Kay, p. 276 f. 
(ANF).] 


Even if there is a strain of idealism in this beauti- 
ful picture—and we know from Cyprian, about 250, 
that Christians had their black sheep—the marked con- 
trast in the general level of life between heathen and 
Christian had its effect. When the confession of their 
blameless lives came out in the examinations before 
Pliny, the latter assumes its correctness in his report 
to the Emperor. Even if to the Roman the doctrine 
was foolish, he could not deny that the life was noble _ 
and the death sublime, and that fact would in time ef- 
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fect a revisal in the estimate of the doctrine. Gibbon 
was right, that the upright living of the Christians 
spread the faith. Justin Martyr and Minucius Felix 
bear witness to this. Says the former: 

Many were of your [heathen] way of thinking, but have 
changed their violent and tyrannical disposition, being over- 
come either by the constancy which they saw in their neighbors’ 
lives, or by the extraordinary forbearance they have observed 
in their fellow travellers when defrauded, or by the honesty of 
those with whom they transacted business [I Apologia, 16; 
Octavius, 31]. 

The latter refers to the Christians’ “fair mode of 
life,” which brings it about that their “actual number 
abides undiminished, and strangers increase it.” 

5. The last reason of Gibbon for the success of 
Christianity was the church’s strong organization. This 
in itself was not sufficient, for the first fifty years of 
its history the church was not effectively organized, in 
fact in places hardly organized at all. But as the second 
century wore on a different aspect of things was seen, 
and in the third the church presented a closely knit body, 
so well articulated and officered that its destruction 
must have seemed wellnigh impossible to intelligent em- 
perors and prefects, who therefore always aimed at its 
leaders. Gibbon is right, that the Catholic hierarchical 
evolution that was going on the last two centuries of the 
persecution saved the church. You will remember how 
the patriotic Emperor Decius saw this, and in his perse- 
cution struck the bishops and elders. 

Besides these five, other facts helped the triumph. 

6. There was a Christian atmosphere, so to speak, 
occasioned by the interaction, or even smelting together, 
of Oriental religions which came into the Empire east 
and west in the second and third centuries. The emi- 
nent historian Karl Miiller calls syncretism a 
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preliminary fruit of Christianity. What gave it its force,— 
its world-citizen universalism, spiritual God-reverence, dedica- 
tions and propitiations, the certainty of eternal life,—all this 
Christianity offered in a much more perfect form, in greater 
clearness, definiteness and simplicity. So even the higher 
classes, the literary and educated, came into Christianity little 
by little. [Kirchengeschichte, vol. 1, p. 101 (1892); see 
p. 96f.] 


Just as with the development of Kaiserism, so re- 
ligious boundaries vanished with the political; the Asian 
cults with their sharp contrasts and taking propitiatory 
mysteries, the Mithras religion of light from Persia— 
yes, the gods streamed into Rome, the city of Jupiter. 
The city is full of divinities, says Petronius (17), so 
that you can find a god more readily than you can a 
man. ‘The smelting process took two directions, put- 
ting one god at the head of all others, and making all 
gods and religions only forms of the one unnamable 
deity. These ideas filtered through to the people as a 
whole; syncretism became popular; heathenism grew 
more and more monotheistic; and in the new religious 
excitement, curiosity, and interchange, Christianity en- 
tered with its more fascinating appeal.* 

7. There is no doubt that persecution itself often 
reacted to awaken sympathy with Christianity. It was 
this which helped to convert Justin Martyr. He felt 
that heroes who suffered so bravely could not be guilty 
of the things for which they were accused.’ He com- 
pares Christianity favorably with Zoroastrianism in 
this respect: 


No one ever was seen to endure death on account of his 
faith in the sun; but for the name of Jesus you may see men 


of every nation who have endured and do endure all sufferings 


8 See Moeller-von Schubert, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschicte, 2 Aufi., 
1902, i., 230. tage 
°2 Apologia, 12 at beginning. 
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rather than deny him. For the word of his truth and wisdom 
is more ardent and light giving than the rays of the sun, and 
sinks down into the depths of heart and mind. [Dialogus cum 
Tryphonem, 121.] 

Others were affected the same way. The Martyr 
Acts sometimes speak of actual conversions of witnesses 
of sufferings, and the keen mind of Tertullian saw that 
these sufferings, instead of desolating the church, be- 
came “seed” for further harvests of souls: 


We conquer when we die: we are victors even when we are 
subdued. * * * Your cruelty, however exquisite, does not 
help you; it is rather a temptation to us. The oftener you 
mow us down, the more in number we grow. ‘The blood of 
Christians is seed. [Apologia, 50.] 

This is a famous passage. But Justin says the 
Same: 

Though beheaded, crucified, thrown to wild beasts, chains, 
fire, and all other torture, we do not give up our confession, 
but the more such things happen, the more do others and in 
larger numbers become faithful, and worshippers of God 
through the name of Jesus [Dialogus cum Tryphonem, 110. 
Cf. Irenaeus, 4.33, 9]. 

Says Origen: 


_ The more kings, rulers and peoples have persecuted Chris- 
tians everywhere, the more have they increased in number and 
grown in strength [Contra Celsum, 7.26]. 


We know that the awful trials of the last series of 
persecutions created an atmosphere which engendered 
enthusiastic popular movements towards veneration of 
martyrs and their shrines, movements which would have 
been impossible on a background of pagan unbelief. 
Many heathen were caught by the heroic constancy of 
martyrs under their tortures, and joined these move- 
ments. When a city was glorified by some shining sacri- 
fice in death, all the inhabitants responded to its honor as 
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by patriotic impulse, and such response on the part of 
the heathen showed that a change had already taken place 
in them, that they were at least “proselytes of the gate.” 
The people of Merida (Emerita), Spain, were so proud 
of the girl confessor, Eulalia, that they raised a noble 
church to her memory, “its interior glittering with gold 
and colored work, and bright with variegated mosaics 
and costly marbles.” *° The popularity of the martyr- 
cults of the fourth century showed that practically 
everybody in the city felt himself protected, sanctified, 
honored by the unmerited agonies of a saint who had 
glorified his city and made it the cynosure of all eyes. 

g. Neander refers to the influence of dreams 
and visions, not as magic, but as using a means germane 
to the spirit of the times.“ After classifying good and 
bad phenomena of this kind, Tertullian ( about 203) 
refers to God as sending visions 
which may be compared to the actual grace of God, as being 
honest, holy, prophetic, inspired, instructive, inviting to vir- 
tue, the bountiful nature of which causes them to overflow even 
to the profane, since God with grand impartiality sends his 
showers and sunshine on the just and on the unjust. —** 
The greater part of mankind get the knowledge of God from 
dreams. The mercy of God superabounds to the heathen. 
[De Anima, 7.4.] 

Origen (about 248) knows instances of such con- 


versions: 

Many have been converted to Christianity as if against 
their will, some sort of spirit having suddenly transformed 
their minds from a hatred of the doctrine to a readiness to die 
in its defense, and having appeared to them either in a waking 
vision or a dream of the night. Many such instances have we 
known. [Contra Celsum, 46. | 


9. Family influence had a part. The faithful, dis- 


2 Spence, Early Christianity and Paganism (1902), 483. 
41 History of the Christian Church, Torrey’s tr., i., 75. 
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ereet, kind living of husbands, wives, sons, daughters, 
even slaves, toward the pagan members was a marked 
feature of those times. It turned thousands. ‘The ex4 
clamation of Libanius, the pagan teacher of St. J ohn 
Chrysostom, “Heavens, what mothers these Christians 
have!” is an indication of a potent force working all the 
time for the Christian cause. 

10. Even the eschatological appeal of early Chris- 
tianity was not without its effect. There were thou- 
sands besides Christians who felt the fearful inequalities, 
injustices, wrongs, of pagan rule and civilization. To 
these the Christian doctrines of Judgment and Hell 
came as welcome relief. ‘To the Christians themselves 
they were a living force. One does not have to read far 
in the Christian literature of those times to feel the 
vivid sense of righteousness which made the darker as- 
pects of Christian truth most appealing. Even Chi- 
liasm, the Thousand Year Reign, the destruction of the 
enemies of God, the long delayed justice which at the 
Coming would even the balance of the universe—this 
too had its influence. Chiliasm itself was not a univer- 
sal belief, though the Coming was, but in any case the 
Christian Doctrine of the Last Things was an element 
of teaching which, contrary to our modern feeling, 
worked as a powerful attraction in the propaganda of 
Christianity. 

11. The speculative side of the new religion, its 
doctrinal purity and depth, attracted the thoughtful. 
The doctrines of God, the Logos or Word or Reason, 
the Cosmos, the true Gnosis or knowledge—these struck 
in upon the thoughtful like Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, made a sensation in 
the philosophical circles of Alexandria, aroused the ap- 
proval or opposition of vigorous intellects, and secured 
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at least the respect of inquirers, which is the first con- 
dition of further consideration. “I found this philoso- 
phy alone to be safe and popular,” says Justin.” ‘The 
entrance of thy words giveth light”; otherwise there is a 
poor outlook. Even the Gnostics found satisfaction for 
their high-flying theories in the Christianity which could 
quote against them the first Epistle of John, and the 
rich and splendid rhetoric and Greek of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was not without charm to intellectual men 
and thoughtful women who were drawn by thousands 
into our religion. 

12. The universal charity of the Christians, their 
frequent caring for the heathen, the wonderful way they 
responded to public faith. “Behold how these Chris- 
tians love one another,” became a password which ad- 
mitted many a pagan within the brotherhood. Much 
more so when the latter saw that the words of the| 
Master, “ Love your enemies,” was not an empty com- 
mand, as it was in the war of 1914-18. Tertullian 
gives many instances of Christian helpfulness to one 
another, though he says that the heathen derisively 
turned this charity among the Christians into scoff and 
brand.** The Emperor Julian, the so-called Apostate, 
thought that that Christianity had to thank for its 
growth chiefly this very charity, its care for the dead, 
and the holy lives of its confessors.™ 

13. Indirectly, there was the dissatisfaction with 
the idolatry of heathenism on the part of all educated 
people, the disappearance of old cults, the emergence 
of Egyptian and other warm Oriental religions which 
excited popular interest and so prepared the way for 


2 Dialogus cum Tryphonem, 8. 
* Avologia, 39. 
4 Epistolae, 49. 
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the finer appeal of Christianity, the stimulating influ- 
ence of Hellenic civilization coming on the heels of crass 
native faiths, and the new artificial emperor worship 
which proved so unsatisfying both in religion and 
morals. These general historic movements were not 
without effect in favor of Christianity. 

Finally, I must feel that the spiritual discipline of 
asceticism had something to do both in steeling heart and 
will to endure the horrible torments of the persecutor 
and in impressing the pagan that there was a power 
here which he could not overcome. Some have gone so 
far as to say that there was a school of martyrdom, so to 
speak, actual training in mind and body for the ex- 
pected onslaught. That lofty disdain of earthly bless- 
ings, that living only for the eternities, that gladly 
taking the spoiling of what the heathen considered 
necessary to his existence—here was a power which 
must win in the long run; the brute ‘forces of which the 
persecutor was the exponent, and which alone he un- 
derstood, broke in vain against a faith which by a life- 
long and joyful sacrifice had overcome his world. 


NOTE 


Kriiger states the causes of Christianity’s triumph thus: 

“In the rivalries of religions Christianity conquered, 
thanks to its inner superiority, the stiff organization of the 
Church, its social effects, its refusal to yield in fundamental 
things, and its capability to yield in external things, and not 
least thanks to the favor of the rulers” [Kriiger, in 
Kriiger and Preuschen, Handb. der Kirchengeschichte, 1911, 
vol. i., p. 189]. 

As to the celebrated so-called Milan Edict of Toleration 
of 313, quoted above, supposed to have been issued by Con- 
stantine and Licinius, Seeck brought in a new view, in — 
Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte, 1891, 381 ff., to the effect 
that the edict was really one of Licinius which he issued at 
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Nicomedia after the conquest of Maximin Daza in order to do 
away with the conditions which sought to make illusory the 
Toleration Edict of Galerius. In the same Zeitschrift, 1922, 
pp. 206ff., Knipfing has a very scholarly article in which he 
concludes that the Galerius edict of 311 is more important than 
is usually supposed, that there was no edict of 312 and no 
“Edict of Milan,” and that what usually goes under that name 
was a constitution issued for the East by Licinius after his 
meeting at Milan with Constantine, two versions of which we 
have in the well-known documents given by Eusebius, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, 10.5, and by Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecu- 
torum, 48. In other words, the edict or constitution was genu- 
ine; it was a toleration edict, but issued for the East and by 
Licinius. 


Mapison, NEw JERSEY. 


THE GOD-MAN 


By W. H. T. Dav, Professor of Dogmatics, Concordia 
Theological Seminary 


Tux concept of Jesus Christ the God-man is of Biblical 
origin. It can be studied with any degree of complete- 
ness only from Biblical sources, and the study proves 
satisfying only when pursued from the antecedents of 
the incarnation of the eternal Logos as stated in the 
Bible, and with the end constantly in view which the 
Bible holds up to us when it relates the salvation of 
mankind to the God-man. The subject is here pre- 
sented with the exclusive aim to reproduce compre- 
hensively the Christ-portrait of the Scriptures, and all 
references in extra-Biblical literature to Jesus Christ 
are disregarded as irrelevant. 

But does not our very first claim break down when - 
we begin a search for the term “God-man” in the 
Scriptures? True, the term is not found totidem lit- 
teris in our Bible. Like the term “consubstantial” 
(suovows), which played such an important part in the 
earliest elaborate effort of the confessing church to give 
adequate expression to the relation of Jesus Christ to 
the Godhead, the term God-man (4dv$peos) is an dypadov 
—a non-Scriptural term.* It would be a short-sighted 
and picayune literalness that would outlaw the term on 
the ground that this exact combination of six letters 


_ Similar instances of important doctrinal terms not found in the 
Scriptures are: “ Trinity,” “vicarious satisfaction,” “sacrament” in the 
strict sense as it is used in Protestant theology. 
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occurs nowhere in the Scriptures. A term may be an 
dypapoy without being év7‘ypapov —nonscriptural, yet not 
unscriptural or antiscriptural. In instances of this 
kind all that a conscientious Bible student is concerned 
about is, whether the term correctly expresses a Bible 
fact. 


In the territory of Gaulonitis Jesus subjects His 
disciples to what older writers have called an examen 
theologicum (Matt. 16: 13-16). The whole tenor of 
the passage shows that Jesus would have the future 
teachers of His church entertain correct notions about 
His personality. Referring to Himself, as on other 
occasions,’ as “the Son of man,” He demands of them, 
first, an account of the people’s view of Himself. He 
is told that, while opinions differ as to His identity, all 
are agreed that He is a mere man. And now comes 
Jesus’ direct appeal to the disciples’ own belief: “But 

~you—whom do you declare Me to be?” From the 
spokesman for all of them He receives the assurance: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” The 
answer comprehends the Messiahship and the Deity of 
Jesus, the person and the work of Jesus, and thus 
“constitutes then, as always, the sum of the Christian 
confession” (Meyer) concerning Jesus. Jesus ac- 
cepts this confession as divinely inspired; He is what 
Peter in the name of all the disciples has declared Him 


2The term “Son of man” occurs Matt. 8:20; 9:6; 10:23; 11:19; 
12:8, 32, 40; 13:37, 41; 16:13, 27-28; 17:9, 12, 22; 18:11; 19:28; 20:18, 
28; 24:27, 30, 37, 39, 44; 24:30; 25:13, 31; 26:2, 24, 45, 64; Mark 2:10, 
28; 8:31, 38; 9:9, 12, 31; 10:33, 45; 13:26; 14:21, 46, 62; Luke 5:24; 
6:5, 22; 7:34; 9:22, 26, 44, 56, 58; 11:30; 12:8, 10, 40; 17:22, 24, 26, 30; 
18:8, 31; 19:10; 21:27, 36; 22:22, 48, 69; 24:7; John 1:52; 3:13-14; 
5:27; 6:27, 53, 62; 8:28; 12:23, 34; 13:31. Compare Acts 7:56. The 
designation goes back to the Old Testament prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, chiefly to Dan. 7:13 (comp. vv. 18, 22, 27). 
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to be; the Son of man is the Son of God.’ Conversely 
John expresses the same truth: “The Word was made 
flesh” (1:14). The teaching of all these texts of Scrip- 
ture and of a host of correlated texts has been very ap- 
propriately condensed into the term “Godman.” 

Each part of this compound term is to be taken at 
its full value. It expresses what the term in its native 
sense ordinarily denotes. Jesus is not only called man, 
but He is a true man. Particular human ancestors of 
His are pointed out (Gen. 22: 18; compare Gal. 3: 16; 
Jer. 23:5); His human mother is named (Luke 2:7) ; 
His human genealogy is recorded in detail (Matt. 
1:1-17; Luke 3:23-38). The essential parts of a 
human being are ascribed-to Him—the physical organ- 
ism of a human being (John 2: 21; Luke 24: 39), with 
occasional mention of His human limbs and ordinary 
human actions (Mark 4:38; Matt. 4:2; John 4:6; 
etc.) ; the hyperphysical elements—a human soul that 
could be filled with sorrow (Matt. 26:38), a human 
spirit that could quit the body in death (Luke 23: 46). 
There was in Jesus a human will (Luke 22:42). He 
entered life on this earth, and departed like any other 
human being (Heb. 2:14; John 19:30). His corpse 
‘(z74pa, Mark 15:45) was given proper burial. 

The references in Scripture to the human side of 
Christ, which, by the way, occur in the most natural, 


*On this designation of Jesus see: Matt. 4: 3, 6; 8: 29; 11: 27; 14: 33; 
26:63; 27:40, 43, 54; Mark 1:1; 3:11; 5:7; 15:39; Luke 1:35; 4:3, 9, 41; 
8:28; 10:22; 22:70; John 1:18, 34,50; 3:16-18, 35-36; 5:19-26; 6:40; 8:35- 
36; 11:4, 27; 14:13; 17:1; 19:7; 20:31; Acts 8:37; 9:20; 18:33; Rom. 1:3, 
4,9; 5:10; 8:3, 29, 32; 1 Cor. 1:9; 15:28; 2 Cor. 1:19; Gal. 1;16; 2:20; 
4:4; Eph. 4:13; Col. 1:13; 1 Thess. 1:10; Heb. 1:1, 5, 8; 3:6; 4:14; 
5:5, 8; 6:6; 7:3, 28; 10:29; Rev. 2:18. Equivalents for this designation 
are: “Son of the Highest” (Matt. 28:19; Imke 1:32; John 9:35; 10:36— 
comp. Matt. 21:37-38 and Mark 12:6); “Son of the Blessed” (Mark 
14:61); “Son of the living God” (Matt. 16:16; John 6:39); “beloved 
Son” (Matt. 3:17; 17:5; Mark 1:11; 9:7; Luke 3:22; 9:35; 2 Pet. 1:17 
—comp. Matt. 2:15 and Col. 1:13). 
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matter-of-fact manner, leave no room for Docetism 
with its view of a body that is nothing but a phantom, 
an unreal, adventitious body sent down from Heaven, 
whose whole life consisted of shadow actions—a re- 
markable reel of films for a photoplay. Nor will 
Scripture sanction any mutilation of the perfect 
humanity of Jesus, such as Arianism attempted by 
denying Jesus a human soul, or Apollinarianism by 
claiming that the body and soul of Jesus were without 
a human spirit, or Monothelitism by refusing to believe 
that there was in the soul of Christ a truly human will, 
or Gnosticism by declaring that the flesh of Jesus was 
not co-essential with that of other men. These early 
encroachments upon the genuine and perfect humanity 
of Christ have been often repeated in different termin- 
ology in later times, and have only served to darken the 
clear account which Scripture has rendered of the man 
Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 2:5). 

Equally clear, comprehensive, and emphatic the 
Scriptures are in declaring the Deity of Jesus. Jesus 
is very God (éA7Oués cds, 1 John 5:20). He is the wor- 
shipful Sovereign of the universe (#” ém mdvrov Geis 
eidoyyres eis To¥s aldvas, Rom. 9:5). He accepts, without 
qualm and without reproof, the address of the 
erstwhile doubter Thomas: “My Lord and my 
God” (John 20:28), “in which Thomas gives 
the fullest expression of profound emotion to 
his faith, which had been mightily elevated by the 


conviction of the reality of the resurrection, in the 


divine nature of his Lord” (Meyer). The Greek Kvpus 
is the equivalent of the ordinary Hebrew designations 
of the Deity. The Septuagint employs it for render- 
ing Adonay, Eléah, Elohim, JHWH, and Jah. In 
the New Testament it is used either alone or with ap- 
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positives (“Jesus Christ,” “Saviour,” etc.) as the 
standing title of Jesus.* Kvpws and és are plain 
equivalents in 1 Thessalonians 5: 13 (compare 2 Thess. 
3:16); 1 Corinthians 3:5 (compare v. 10); 1 Corin- 
thians 7: 17. 

The metaphysical relationship of the person so 
designated to God the Father is brought out by 
Romans 8:32, which calls Him God’s “own Son” 
(i&0s vids); by John 3:16, which calls Him “the only- 
begotten Son” (rv Yisv tov povoyer}), there being no 
other Son of God like Him; by John 1: 1-3, which de- 
scribes Him as the eternal Logos, who was in the be- 
ginning with God, was God; and by whom all things 
were made (comp. John 14:7-11; 5:26; 10:30). 
These carefully distinct appellatives would in them- 
selves suffice to ward off the idea that the terms ex- — 
pressing Deity are applied to Christ merely honoris 
causa, like some academic degrees, or as exaggerated 
expressions of the admiration of enthusiasts. They are 
markers of the essential Godhead. Jesus is not a mere 
titular deity, but, as John has expressed it with unmis- 
takable emphasis, perhaps in opposition to Cerinthian 
error, 4A74wos Ges. But, besides these exalted names, 
there is ascribed to Jesus Christ everything that these 
names stand for, the entire galaxy of the essential at- 
tributes of God, unlimited power and knowledge, omni- 
presence, righteousness, truth, goodness, grace, etc., 
together with the typical works of the Deity seen in 


* As the expected Messiah, in accordance with the Jahweh tzedqenu in 
Jer. 23:6, Jesus is thus referred to in Matt. 21:3; 22:45; Mark 11:3; 
12:36; Luke 1:43; 2:11; 19:34; 20:44. ‘As the Messiah who is seen to 
have accomplished His redeeming mission by His resurrection He receives ~ 
this title, either with or without the article, in Mark 16:19-20; Acts 9:1; 
10:36; Rom. 14:8; 1 Cor. 4:5; 6:13-14; 7:10, 12, 23, 34-35; 8:6; 9:5; 
11:26; 14:10, 22; Eph. 4:5; Phil. 2:9-11; 4:5; Heb. 2:3 (comp. vv. 
7-10; James 5:7; etc. For a full list of the xipsos texts of the New Tes- 
tament that refer to Jesus Christ, see any concordance. 
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His miracles. (Comp. Matt. 28:18, 20; John 21:17; 
Heb. 1:3; Matt. 9:6; John 5:27.) The worship due 
the Godhead is, accordingly, claimed for Him (Heb. 
1:6) and demanded by Himself (John 5:23). The 
eye-witnesses of Christ are said to have beheld in Him 
the divine Sav (John 1:14; 1 John 1:1-8); and the 
greatest of the earlier trophies of His conquering 
grace, Paul, declares with an emphasis which almost 
exhausts the vocabulary of terms expressing complete- 
ness: ‘In him dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily” (Col. 2:9). 

Peter’s confession of the Godman in the territory 
of Caesarea Philippi is evidently made with the under- 
standing that one and the same individual deserves to 
be addressed as God and man. The two aspects of 
Jesus Christ, the divine and the human, do not repre- 
sent two beings. ‘There is in Christ unity of person; 
one and the same person is both God and man at the 
same time. The Mediator is one («s). 1 Timothy 2:5 
parallels the unity of God, from which the universality 
of His saving purpose flows, with the unity of Him 
who has carried out that saving purpose. The entire 
Biblical record of the historic Jesus is based on this 
understanding. Jesus Christ is not a Doppelgaenger, 
an astral wraith that has found lodgment in a human 
being, a dualistic personality inhabiting the same 
physical organism, after the fashion of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Throughout His activity Jesus Christ as- 
sumes responsibility for all His acts, human and 
divine—for His speech as man to man, for His move- 
ments from place to place, for His refusal to go to a 
certain place, for His human conditions of fatigue, 
poverty, sorrow, pain; and for His revelations to man 
direct from the bosom of the Father, for His mighty 
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deeds, for His superiority over the Law, for His rising 
from the tomb. All these acts and conditions are re- 
lated to the same Ego, not to two egos. 

The incarnation is, therefore, described in Hebrews 
2:14, as “an act by which He who is the brightness of 
God’s glory, and the express image of His person, and 
who upholds all things by the Word of His power” 
(1:3) became partaker of human flesh and blood. He 
assumed a human nature; the Word was made flesh. 
But He did not unite Himself to a human person that 
had existed previously. Into the eternal personality 
of the Son of God there was taken up the new element 
of a physical human organism, by which God can act 
as aman, and be aman. ‘This union of the divine and 
human in one person starts with the conception of 
Mary’s Child. The mother of the unborn Jesus is 
greeted as “the mother of the Lord;” she is the bearer 
of a holy offspring, the Son of God (Luke 1: 35, 43). 
And this union is permanent, ever-enduring, insepa- 
rable; for He in whom it took place is now “gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God, angels and 
authorities and powers being made subject unto him’’ 
(1 Pet. 3:22). The union affects only the Second 
Person of the Trinity, for the Godman is conscious of 
His distinction from the Father and the Spirit (John 
5:21, 27; 17:5; Matt. 12:28; John 15:26) while 
in the flesh, as He is conscious of that distinctness from 
eternity. 

However, within the union of the divine with the 
human nature in the person of Jesus Christ, each 
nature retains its essential qualities. In the same pas- 
sage in which Jesus is accorded universal sovereignty 
and the homage of worship (Rom. 9:5) His human 
descent from His Israelitic fathers is declared, and this 
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latter is carefully credited to His human nature alone 
(xara odpxa). His violent death is related to Him as 
being in the flesh (avarw6eis capxi, 1 Pet. 3:18). In the 
agony in the garden there is a distinct assertion of a 
human will that submits to the divine (Luke 22: 42). 
Instances like these compel the assumption that, by the 
union of the natures in the one person of the Godman, 
the characteristics of each nature were not stamped out. 
The Godman is not a mixture, a compound, a tertiwm 
quid, or something that results from a fusion of two 
different elements. His human nature, together with its 
essential qualities, is, and always remains, purely human, 
and does not become, is not changed into, the divine. 
Viewed from His human side, there was in Jesus Christ 
a truly human development (Luke 2: 52), the general 
conduct of a human being (Phil. 2:7, 8), the ordinary 
experiences of a person living in a world of sin (Heb. 
2:17, 18; 4:15), with the single exception that He 
Himself had no sin and did no sin.® On the other hand, 
His divine nature, with its essential qualities, always 
remains purely divine and does not become, is not 
changed into, the human. His eternal existence (John 
1:1, 8, 58) and glory (John 17:5) are predicable 
directly of His divine nature alone. 

Notwithstanding this distinctness of the Deity 
from the humanity of the Godman, Scripture speaks 
of the existence of these elements in Jesus Christ in 
such a manner as to indicate the closest and most inti- 
mate communion between the two. The man Christ 


is the Lord from Heaven (1 Cor. 15:47), the God- 


head with the plenitude of His perfections takes up an 


5On the sinlessness and impeccability of Jesus compare Luke 1:35; 
1 John 3:5; 2 Cor. 5:21; Heb. 7:26, 27; John 8:46; Heb. 7:26, 27; 6:18. 
The death of Christ is therefore not the ordinary compensation ordained 
for wrong-doing, but has a higher reason (John 10:18). 
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abode in the flesh.® Qualities and acts of either nature 
are shared by the other. There isa reciprocity of giv- 
ing and taking between the two natures in the life of 
the Godman. Thus, the entire person of Jesus Christ 
is declared to exist in the past, present, and future 
(Heb. 13:8); the Virgin’s Son receives the name 
Emmanuel, God with us (Matt. 1:23); the Son of 
man came down from Heaven, is in Heaven (John 
3:13), and shall ascend where He was before 
(John 6:62). Again, God’s Son is born of a woman 
(Gal. 4:4), is delivered up to His human captors, 
judges, and executioners (Rom. 8:32), the Prince of 
Life’ is killed and raised from the dead (Acts 3:15), 
the Lord of glory® crucified (1 Cor. 2:8). Within the 
personal union the human nature of Christ is credited 
with a knowledge, power, mode of presence above that 
which belongs to it ordinarily (Col. 2:3; Matt. 18:20; 
28:18; Phil. 3:21; John 17:2; 2:24, 25), because it 
is united with the nature of the Son of God. All the 
acts of Christ, though directly attributable to one 
nature only, are the acts of the entire person, the- - 
anthropic acts. The surrender of Christ for the sins 
of the world meant the sacrifice of the entire Christ 
(1 Cor. 15:3), for the blood that was shed on Calvary 
is declared to be God’s blood (1 John 1:7; Acts 
20:28). God sending His own Son in the likeness of 


‘John 1:14, écxjvwoe, lit. “tented,” as during the migration of Israel 
in the desert. Col. 2:9, cwuarixas, not as in the mystical union of God 
with believers (John 14:23). 

**Apxnyov rhs fwhs means “ the author of life” (Heb. 2:10; 12:2). 

*Kipios ris d6és- Christ is so designated, “inasmuch as the qualita- 
tive characteristic condition is that of the divine glory in heaven from 
which He came and to which He has returned (John 17, 5; Luke 24, 24; 
Phil. 3, 20 f.; Col. 3:1-4). * * * In a precisely analogous way God is 
called in Eph. 1:17 6 warhp ras Sdéms. * * * This designation of Christ, 
_ however, is purposely chosen by way of antithesis to éoratpwoev, for 

6 cravpds ddoklas elvar Soxe? [the cross is regarded to be inglorious], Chry- 
sostom.” (Meyer). 


et 
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sinful flesh condemned sin (Rom. 8:3, 4), that is, 
Christ became the atoning sacrifice for expiating the 
sin of the world (1 Pet. 1:19; 2:24). 

The full bearing of these and a host of similar 
texts was present to the mind of the Council of 
Chalcedon when it declared both the unity of the per- 
son and the duality of the natures in Christ, asserting, 
against Nestorianism, that the two natures exist in the 
Godman @duipéres cai dxwpioros, in a manner inseparable 
and undivided, and, against Eutychianism, that the 
two natures are in Christ dovyxires Kai drpértws, without 
mixture and without change. Likewise, it was on the 
basis of the afore-cited texts that orthodox Christian- 
ity was willing to acknowledge in Christ 4AAo kai dAdo, 
two distinct natures, but not ddov xai ddAov, two distinct 
persons. Lastly, on these texts, too, is based the decree 
of the Council of Chalcedon, that in all the acts of 
Christ in His redeeming work as the sinner’s represen- 
tative or proxy, each nature performed what it was 
proper for it to perform, in communion with the other 
nature.” 3 

The Christ-portrait of the Scriptures is a logical 
impossibility. It scandalizes reason. To join such 
absolute disparates as the predicables of the Deity and 
the predicables of humanity in one statement would be 
declared nonsense in any other instance. In the in- 
stance of the Godman these statements are the in- 
tended sense and are offered as God’s truth. No one 
who understands the working of the natural intellect 
of man need be surprised at the revolt of reason from 


* An etymological difference may here be noted in passing: The Cen-~ 
tury Dictionary employs the hyphen and writes God-man, while the Stand- 
ard Dictionary drops the hyphen. Hither spelling is acceptable; the former 
seems to bring out more prominently the duality of the natures; while the 
latter exhibits the unity of the person. 
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the Biblical teaching regarding the Godman. It can- 
not be otherwise. Jesus Christ Himself does not ex- 
pect from “flesh and blood” any opinion regarding 
Himself that rises above that which the majority of 
the people in His day entertained concerning Him 
(Matt. 16:17). 

Human reason in the twentieth century is not es- 
sentially different from human reason in the first cen- 
tury. As in the days of Christ there was a variety of 
opinions among the people regarding His personality, 
so in our day we have a multitude of Christs offered 
us for acceptation, each with the assurance that he is 
the true Christ. There is Christ the great Sage, 
Christ the Ethical Ideal, Christ the Intellectual Lib- 
erator, Christ the Moral Perfectionist, Christ the Re- 
former, Christ the Philanthropist. Various schools of 
theology and philosophy have constructed various 
Christs. Hardly any trend of thought or social or 
political movement but leads to the production of an- 
other Christ. We have the Socialist Christ, the Com- 
munist Christ, and it is only a question of time when 
the Bolshevist Christ will make his appearance. Each 
one of these Christ-portraits seeks to retain some 
Biblical features, some more, some less; for a Christ 
without any Biblical traits is impossible. But all dis- 
card the fundamental and essential elements of the 
Godman of the Scriptures—the two distinct natures 
existing in the closest communion in the unity of the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

Human reason is necessarily individualistic. We 
may view it as an abstract fact, but we can actually 
observe it only as it operates in individuals. Each in- 
dividual, therefore, guided by his own reason, will 
build up his own concept of the Christ, which may agree 
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with the Christ-concept of other individuals as much 
as his reason agrees in a general way with theirs, but 
which exhibits points of difference at the same time. 
This, I think, is as it should be, or what we should ex- 
pect to see happen. If reason is to have anything to 
determine regarding the Christ, I would want that 
reason to be my own, and not some one else’s. I 
may not construct as cunning a Christ for myself, with 
my inferior intellect or cultural qualities, as a genius 
would, but my own Christ will suit me better. Out 
of a number of Christs, all of whom are man-made, I 
shall naturally prefer one that is home-made. But 
every one of these Christs whom the reason of men has 
constructed is not a factwm but a fictwm, from the 
viewpoint of Scripture. 

The Christ of Scripture is not reasonable. The 
Bible student who discovers this fact as he pushes his 
inquiry further and further into the Scriptures has in 
the very unreasonableness of what he finds a fair 
criterion that he is face to face with the genuine Christ 
whom God has sent on earth. Scripture relieves the 
mind of its students considerably by declaring the 
phenomenon of the incarnation of the Son of God a 
mystery.” It is a comfort that God does not expect us 
to reason out the strange, oftentimes seemingly contra- 


©] Tim. 3:16:  dpodroyoupérws péya éorly 7d rijs eioeBelas pvotipwv, If 
these words are connected with the preceding verse, “ the mystery of god- 
liness” is a paraphrase of the dA7jdea in the preceding verse. It is so 
called by the Apostle because, as the substance of the Christian fear of 
God, or piety, it is hidden from the world; the sense is the same, there- 
fore, as uvorhpior Tho mlorews in V. 9. But this Christian truth which faith 
holds and which is a confeseedly great, that is, important or significant 
mystery, is described in the words immediately following, which seem to 
have been “taken from a formula of confession, or better, from an old 
Christian hymn, as its metrical and euphonious character seems to indi- 
cate” (Meyer). The six strophes which the Apostle cites give the gist 
of what every one who wants to hold the Christian truth, or mystery, must 
acknowledge regarding Christ’s sojourn on earth and His subsequent eleva- 


tion to Heaven. 
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dictory, aspects of the person of the Godman, as they 
are presented in Scripture. The Godman is a miracle, 
not answerable to the rules of logic, and must be ac- 
cepted as a miracle. 

Furthermore, Scripture relates the personal aspects 
of the Godman entirely to His redeeming mission. 
The strange personality of Jesus Christ, both God and 
man, infinite and finite, is set before us, not as a psycho- 
logical riddle to vex our intellect and provoke our un- 
derstanding, but as a most necessary element in the 
plan which divine mercy had adopted for the redemp- 
tion of the world of. sinners. To adduce only a few 
texts which clearly, even strikingly, exhibit the soterio- 
logical scope of the incarnation, Hebrews 2:14 ex- 
plains by means of the death of Jesus the necessity of 
His assumption of a human body and soul. He had 
to have a real human body, in order that He might 
die. ‘The enduring of death first became possible by 
the taking upon Him of flesh and blood” (Meyer). 
Thus there falls even on the manger of Bethlehem the 
shadow of the cross of Calvary. 

But why must He die at all in order to achieve 
redemption? Because, “without shedding of blood is 
no remission” (Heb. 9:22). The promised Redeemer 
of mankind had been represented as a guilt-offering 
for the sins of the world, and was to be slain as the 
sacrificial animals under the ritual of the old covenant 
were slain.” Jesus Christ in His entire earthly life 
takes the place of sinners. He is placed under the 
Law to fulfill it—that Law which had cursed the law- 


_ “The force of asham in Isa. 53:10 is understood easily enough from 
this text itself, but it is well to remember that the statements in vv. 3-7 
have preceded this text, and that at the end of the chapter there is once 
more a reference to the imputation of men’s guilt to the servant of Jeho- 


eB was stated in v. 6 and almost exhibited to the eye in vv. 4 
and 5, 
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breakers (Matt. 5:17; Gal. 4:4; 3:13). God made 
Him to be sin for us who knew no sin (2 Cor. 5: 21),” 
and He suffered the divine curse as the sinner’s proxy. 
The Redeemer had to be a true man, or He could not 
have been the Redeemer by the method of a vicarious 
satisfaction for men’s guilt, which God had adopted for 
men’s redemption. However, redemption by a mere 
man is an impossibility, according to the testimony of 
Scripture (Psa. 49:7, 8; Rom. 8:3, 4). Therefore, 
the Redeemer of mankind had to be God. The in- 
finite value of His sacrifice lies in this very fact which 
the Scriptures emphasize, viz., that God was the sacri- 
fice (1 John 1:7; Rom. 5:10; Acts 20: 28). 

In this connection it is necessary too to pay atten- 
tion to the remarkable teaching contained in Philip- 
pians 2: 5-11. The Godman is here described in what 
are usually denominated His two states—humiliation, 
or exinanition, and exaltation. By the union of the 
divine nature with the human the latter was made to 
share in exceedingly high prerogatives. The wonder- 
ful teaching of Christ, the like of which had never been 
heard from any human being (John 7:46; Luke 
4:22), was uttered by human organs of speech. 
Miraculous deeds were performed by Christ in His 
human body, and to some extent by the instrumental- 
ity of His body. If Christ had at all times made full 
use of the divine qualities which His human nature 
shared within the personal union, it would have been 
impossible, for instance, for His captors to bind Him, 
for His executioners to nail Him to the cross. He 


2 The use of the abstract dyapria in this text for the concrete 
dpaprwr6s, which might have been expected, signifies that upon Christ all 
sin and guilt were gathered for a summary retribution, so that for the 
purpose of the reconciliation which God was about to effect with the — 
sinner-world Jesus Christ appeared as the only sinner in all mankind. 
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would have appeared to His contemporaries as a super- 
man in a far higher degree than Nietzsche dreamed 
when he spoke of such a person. In the interest of 
His mission, therefore, Christ for a season abdicated 
the full use of His divine qualities communicated to 
His human nature (Psa. 8:5; Heb. 2:9; 12:2; 2 Cor. 
8:9). The “form of God,” which He might have ex- 
hibited all the time because of His co-equality with 
God, was laid aside and used only on extraordinary 
occasions, and in the place of it the “form of a servant” 
was assumed. In His ordinary conversation Christ 
passed for a common man. That is the meaning of 
the statement, ‘““He was made in the likeness of men, 
and found in fashion as a man” (Phil. 2:7, 8). Not 
only the general lowliness which characterizes the 
sojourn of the Godman on earth shows how real was 
the abdication of the plenary use of the divine majesty 
communicated to His human nature, but there are 
many glimpses afforded us in Scripture on particular 
occasions that exhibit the reality of His kenosis: 
John 17:5 (abdication of divine glory); 2 Cor. 8:9 
(abdication of wealth); Luke 23:35 (abdication of 
omnipotence); Mark 13:32 (abdication of omnis- 
cience) ; Mark 1: 12, 13 (need of the ministry of angels, 
very likely for supplying Him with food; compare 
Luke 22: 43) ; Luke 2:51, 52 (abdication of the wor- 
ship due Him). 

The entire activity of the Godman in His state of 
humiliation is subsumed under the concept of “obedi- 
ence.” ‘The supreme test of His obedience came at 
His crucifixion, which was attended by, marks of public 
infamy. The obedience of Jesus Christ cancelled that 
“first disobedience and the fall,” which had brought sin 
and all its attendant misery into the world. The fatal 
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work of the first Adam was undone when the last 
Adam expired, exclaiming, “It is finished.” ** Then 
came for Jesus Christ the exaltation and inthroniza- 
tion as Ruler of the universe which Philippians 2: 8-11 
describes. The full use of the divine attributes which 
had been laid aside in the former state is now resumed, 
and the exalted Christ is exhibited as Lord of all, and 
particularly as the Head of His church, which is the 
body of Him who filled all in all (Eph. 1: 21-23). 

On the Scripture doctrine of the redemptive work 
men’s claims of moral worth in the sight of God are 
wrecked. The Biblical teaching of the atonement by 
the vicarious living and dying of the Godman is re- 
pulsive, not only to the reason, but still more to the 
imagined virtuousness of men. The manger of Bethle- 
hem and the cross of Golgotha are no places where 
Pharisees, Pelagians, Semi-pelagians, and their kin- 
dred love to linger. Men’s self-righteousness, the in- 
veterate notion in men’s hearts that they must some- 
how and to some extent merit their restoration to favor 
with God by their own meritorious works of righteous- 
ness by fulfilling the Law of God—every scheme that 
is advocated for rehabilitating sinful man with God by 
starting him on a moral reformation, for which Jesus 
Christ may serve as the great pattern of virtue, runs 
amuck on the teaching that the sinner’s salvation is 
by a process of redemption mercifully undertaken by 
Another, and this other had to be God incarnate. 

This teaching has roused and will ever rouse fierce 
resentment among men. ‘To the mind of natural man 
the preaching of Christ crucified will never be anything 
else than a oxdv8adov and sepia (1 Cor. 1: 23), and he 


120n the great parallel and contrast which the great expounder of the 
sinner’s sated righteousness of Christ puilds up, see Rom. 5:12-19. 
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will heap scorn and contempt on this teaching. As a 
result, He whom aged Simeon hailed as the “salvation 
of God,” “the light to lighten the Gentiles and the 
glory of Israel,” will ever be oypeiov dvrAeyopevoy (Luke 
2:29-34), and “the stone rejected by the builders” 
(Matt. 21:42; 1 Pet. 2:7, 8). This is the saddest of 
all sad spectacles in this world, because of the absolute 
finality of the divine plan of salvation by the Godman- 
Redeemer (Acts 4:11, 12; John 14:6; 8:24). In 
the Gospel of the Godman and His work God places 
before the world the greatest alternative that is pro- 
posed to any person: Eternal life is either by Jesus 
Christ, or not at all. 

However, at all times there will also be found 
people in this world who have made test by faith of 
the divine scheme of redemption through Christ Jesus. 
Their sentiment on the Biblical teaching regarding the 
Godman is recorded in 1 Corinthians 1: 24, 30. Every 
age brings forth its witnesses to corroborate the con- 
fident assertion of the Apostle, who was turned from 
a scoffer of the Godman-Redeemer into His greatest 
and most successful champion. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL AGAIN 


By Proressor A. T. Rospertson, Litt.D., Southern Baptist 

Theological Seminary 
Two new volumes on the Fourth Gospel have drawn 
fresh attention to the prolonged debate concerning its 
authorship, date, and unity. These books are: ‘The 
Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (1922), by Dr. 
C. F. Burney, Oriel Professor of the Interpretations 
of Holy Scripture at Oxford; and The Beloved Dis- 
ciple (1922), by Principal A. E. Garvie of Hackney 
and New Colleges, London. As a matter of fact the 
stream of books on the Fourth Gospel has not ceased, 
and there is no likelihood of a cessation in the discus- 
sion. 

It was in 1910 that Bacon of Yale wrote his The 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, in which he 
made a strong attack on the Johannine authorship. 
Bacon holds (p. 454) that a redactor of the age of Poly- 
carp and Irenaeus wrote the Appendix (John 21) and 
this redactor identified the anonymous author, “the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved,” with John the son of Zebedee. 
Bacon made a vigorous reply to the able work of Drum- 
mond, An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel (1904), and to Sanday’s keen 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel (1905). 

Drummond (p. 348) argued the strong probability 
that the author was John the son of Zebedee, though 
admitting the possibility of confusion with some other 
John, whether the so-called John the Presbyter or not. 
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Sanday states his own purpose: “I propose to defend 
the traditional view, or (as an alternative) something 
so near to the traditional view that it will count as the 
same thing” (p.3). The “alternative” was the view of 
Delff that “the disciple whom Jesus loved” was not one 
of the twelve apostles, but one who lived in Jerusalem 
and who was on the most intimate terms with Jesus. 
Sanday, however, felt that, on the whole, John the son 
of Zebedee still had the best of the argument. It is only 
fair, however, to say that Sanday shortly before his 
death, in his Divine Overruling, confessed that he had 
probably been too positive in his position on the Fourth 
Gospel. By this time Sanday had quite definitely taken 
the side of the modernists in theology. 

But other books of importance continued to come 
out, like Loisy’s La quatriéme évangile (1903, 2nd ed., 
1921); E. F. Scott’s The Historical and Religious 
Value of the Fourth Gospel (1909); Wellhausen’s 
Das Evangelium Johannis (1908); Spitta’s Das 
Johannesevangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu 
(1909); Worsley’s The Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptists (1909) ; Askwith’s The Historical Value of 
the Fourth Gospel (1910) ; Chapman’s John the Pres- 
byter and the Fourth Gospel (1911); Lewis’ Disar- 
rangements in the Fourth Gospel (1911); Gardner’s 
The Ephesian Gospel (1915) ; Watson’s Mysticism of 
St. John’s Gospel (1916); Robertson’s Divinity of 
Christ in John’s Gospel (1916); Hayes’ John and 
His Writings (1917); Harris’ Origin of the Prologue 
to St. John’s Gospel (1917); Strachan’s The Fourth 
Gospel: Its Significance and Environment (1917) ; 
Jackson’s The Problem of the Fourth Gospel (1918) ; 
Scott-Holland’s The Philosophy of Faith and the 
Fourth Gospel (1919), and his The Fourth Gospel 
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(1923); Stanton’s The Fourth Gospel (1921); Part 
III of The Gospels as Historical Documents; Keisker’s 
Inner Witness of the Fourth Gospel (1922). 

This partial list will illustrate very well the grip 
that the Fourth Gospel has upon the interest of mod- 
ern Christian scholars. They are not agreed, to be 
sure, but they cannot let the subject rest. And there 
seems as little prospect now as ever of unanimity 
among critics. It is anything but a dead issue or a 
spent force. 

Burney’s The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gos- 
pel (1922) gives a fresh turn to the whole subject by 
arguing for an Aramaic original of our Greek Fourth 
Gospel. Schlatter, in 1902, had argued that the Fourth 
Gospel showed a Palestinian origin by reason of the 
rabbinic parallels to the phraseology. This he did in 
his Die Sprache und Heimath des vierten Evangelisten. 
Burney is quite aware of the startling proposal that he 
is defending: “If the theory is soundly based, it must 
surely affect something like a revolution in current 
Johannine criticism” (p. 126). It will mean that the 
Fourth Gospel is a Palestinian product, not an Ephe- 
sian gospel. It will mean also that the Alexandrian 
influence is minimized, if not removed entirely. The 
early date of the Fourth Gospel in its Aramaic form 
would follow, though it may have been translated into 
Greek later and even at Ephesus. It would settle noth- 
ing as to the Johannine authorship, for the Beloved 
Disciple could still be John the son of Zebedee or some 
other eyewitness of the life of Jesus. Burney argues 
further (p. 152) that the identity of authorship of Gos- 
pel, Epistles, and Apocalypse would be rendered much 
_ more probable. 

Charles, in his new commentary on the Apocalypse, 
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has emphasized, probably over-emphasized, the Semi- 
ticisms of the Apocalypse. The style of the Apocalypse 
may be the author’s own rough rather Semitic koiné 
vernacular while the Greek of the Fourth Gospel may 
be due to the translator who was also the amanuensis of 
the Johannine Epistles (Burney, Aramaic Origin of 
the Fourth Gospel, p. 149). The question here raised 
is one for experts in Aramaic to pass on first, but the 
argument, made in all seriousness and with much plaus- 
ibility, proves that those who used to put the Fourth 
Gospel far into ;the second century as a literary inven- 
tion to deify Jesus are not having it all their own way. 
Burney’s theory contends for an eyewitness as the 
author and argues for the historical trustworthiness of 
the book. 

Dr. Garvie’s volume, The Beloved Disciple, takes 
quite another tack, though he argues at the close that 
Dr. Burney’s book “is in many respects a confirmation 
of what has been advanced, and not in necessary con- 
tradiction with the main theses, although if his contri- 
bution be regarded as proven, some modifications of 
statement may be necessary” (p. 250). Garvie’s 
theory is that our present Fourth Gospel is the work 
of three men. The first is the Witness (W) of the life 
and teachings of Jesus. This original writer wrote or 
spoke his “reminiscences and reflexions” on the “words 
and deeds of Jesus as well as his comments which can- 
not always be detected. * * * These reminiscences 
and reflexions are reproduced by the evangelist, him- 
self a disciple of the witness.” (P. X XI.) This Evange- 
list (EK) is responsible for the Prologue and various 
other parts of the book. Garvie admits that it is not 
possible always “to distinguish the report of the evan- 
gelist apart from his own comments from the teaching 
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as it was given by the witness” (p. XXII). Once more 
the Redactor (R) added the Appendix (ch. 21) and 
various comments here and there. 

Dr. Garvie really feels that his view “affords rea- 
sons for the credibility of the Gospel as both historical 
testimony and doctrinal interpretation” (p. 287). That 
is true of the portions admitted by him as belonging 
to the Witness, but this theory throws great doubt on 
the rest of the book as to historical trustworthiness. 
Dr. Garvie sees this: ‘But in the more speculative 
explanations, as in the comments of the evangelist, there 
goes a tendency to over-emphasize the supernatural- 
ness of Jesus’ knowledge and power” (p. 237). How 
is one to tell which to trust and which not to trust? On 
pages XXVII and XXVIII Dr. Garvie states his 
view of the portions of the present Gospel due to W, to 
EK, to R. But for the life of me I am unable to reach 
any reliable criterion for deciding. Dr. Garvie does 
not tell us how he reached his conclusions. It is a 
purely subjective process, and each critic is at liberty 
to follow his own impressions. 

One of the first results of this theory is that the 
Gospel, as we have it, passed through four hands. 
Jesus Himself spoke, and the Witness put down His 
reminiscences, either in Aramaic or in Greek. The 
Evangelist has worked over the reminiscences of the 
Witness into his narrative. Finally, the Redactor has — 
revised the whole and added editorial notes besides the 
Appendix in chapter 21. We see at once that the actual 
words of Jesus slip far back into the shadow. 

One serious criticism occurs at once. The style of 
the Gospel is a unit, and it is identical with that of the 
Epistles of John. Garvie would say that the Evange- 
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Witness whose material he has used. Very well. But 
what about chapter 21, which is entirely due to the 
Redactor and not to the Evangelist at all? It is quite 
beyond my knowledge of Greek to see a sharp distine- 
tion in style between this famous chapter and the other 
twenty chapters. Appendix it may be, but, if so, it is 
surely by the same hand that wrote the rest of the book. 
The seamless robe of this book remains to plague any 
theory that calls for various authors. Hither the others 
imitated the first, or the last altered the style of the 
whole. But Garvie holds neither view; he makes the 
Redactor responsible for chapter 21, but not for the 
bulk of the book. 

One of the most surprising positions taken by Dr. 
Garvie is, that the Witness, who is responsible for 
whatever of historical value the Fourth Gospel pos- 
sesses, was a secret disciple, after the order of Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea. “Owing probably 
to family influence the Witness did not confess Jesus 
openly, but kept in the background in the early Church, 
so that he is not mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Pauline letters” (p. 203f.). It so happens that 
the Fourth Gospel (12: 386-43) contains a sharp con- 
demnation of those among the rulers who believed on 
Jesus but who “because of the Pharisees refused to con- 
fess him lest they become outcasts from the synagogue, 
for they loved the glory of man more than the glory of 
God.” And these very verses (42f.) Dr. Garvie credits 
to the Witness (p. X XVII), so that the Witness 
would be condemning his own conduct toward Jesus. 

If it be said that the Fourth Gospel does draw a 
sympathetic picture of Nicodemus and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea when they alone had the courage to take part in 
the burial of Jesus (John 19: 38-42), the reply is at 
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hand, that at last these two timid and secret disciples 
did come out into the open, and they did it in the dark- 
est and most dangerous hour when the other disciples 
were overawed by the fate of Jesus at the hands of the 
Sanhedrin and of Pilate. No such courage is claimed 
by Dr. Garvie for “The Beloved Disciple.” “But even 
in his later years he did not reveal his name, and prob- 
ably it was out of respect to his wishes that the disciple 
who reported what he taught did not betray his secret, 
but gave as a tribute of his affection the description of 
him as ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ if that descrip- 
tion is not itself a humble self-confession and a grate- 
ful adoration of Christ on the part of the witness”’ 
(p. 204). Here Dr. Garvie advances the view that this 
secret “Witness” remained unknown even to the other 
disciples, save to the “Evangelist” who “did not betray 
his secret.” That is to me stretching the point almost 
to credulity. 

Dr. Garvie further explains his idea of this mysteri- 
ous disciple: ‘On the one hand he did not wish openly 
to identify himself with the Galilean circle of disciples; 
and yet on the other hand he acted as host and helper 
to them so far as his desire for concealment allowed. 
John the son of Zebedee appears in public with Peter 
in the record in Acts; the beloved disciple goes in pri- 
vate with Peter to the sepulchre (John XX 3). If he 
was host at the Last Supper, and got admission for 
Peter to the High Priest’s house, he may have con- 
tinued Peter’s host.” (P. 210f.) . 

This picture of the Beloved Disciple is incongruous. 
He was so close to Jesus in Jerusalem and as host at 
the Last Supper that he challenged the primacy of the 
apostles in the affections of Jesus. He was the one to 
whom Jesus opened His heart of hearts and who under- 
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stood Him best, though he kept his discipleship practic- 
ally a secret save to Jesus and to the Evangelist. And 
yet Dr. Garvie feels that by such a picture “the value 
of the gospel is in all respects enhanced” (p. 209). 
This elusive and secret disciple complicates the whole 
situation instead of clarifying it. 

Dr. Garvie dismisses as “only a plausible conjec- 
ture” (p. 231) the suggestion of Swete, that the Be- 
loved Disciple may have been the rich young ruler. 
He considers as inconclusive the suggestion of Rev. B. 
Grey Griffith, that he was Lazarus (p. 232). As to the 
idea of Rev. F. Warburton Lewis, that the rich young 
ruler was Lazarus, “there is no real evidence” (p. 233). 
So then, we are left wholly at sea for any definite con- 
ception of the Witness (the Beloved Disciple). 

Dr. Garvie is favorably inclined to the view that the 
Evangelist may have been the so-called Presbyter John, 
who may have gone from Jerusalem to Ephesus. Dom 
Chapman has thrown great doubt on the very existence 
of this supposed Presbyter John as a mere misunder- 
standing of Papias. Certainly his existence is too pre- 
carious to pin any particular faith in as in any sense the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. 

Dr. Garvie emphasizes the knowledge of Jerusalem 
shown by the Witness in contrast with the Synoptic 
Gospels: “It seems to me to be altogether more diffi- 
cult to maintain the general historical credibility of the 
gospel, if we assume that a Galilean disciple who was 
Jesus’ companion throughout His whole ministry there 
was so indifferent to and ignorant of the course and char- 
acteristics of the ministry, as the witness in the Fourth 
Gospel shows himself to be, and that a fisherman of 
Galilee had a dominating interest in and an intimate 
knowledge of, not only the Judean ministry, but of all 
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the local and temporary conditions of it such as the 
Fourth Gospel displays” (p. 228). 

Now several things can be said here. One is that 
the Galilean disciples, according to the Fourth Gospel, 
were in Jerusalem with Jesus each time. That could 
include, of course, John the son of Zebedee. If, in 
addition, he had also a home in Jerusalem, that would 
syplain his full knowledge of Judean affairs. It is a 
well known fact that the Synoptic Gospels emphasize 
the Galilean ministry while the Fourth Gospel supplies 
the data for the Judean ministry that is really involved 
in the language of Jesus in Luke’s Gospel (Luke 
13:34). The “often” here clearly means that Jesus 
had frequently been in Jerusalem. But Dr. Garvie 
himself supplies the probable reason for the Judean 
character of the Fourth Gospel’s report of the work of 
Christ: ‘We must recognize the incompleteness of 
the Synoptic representations, and gratefully accept the 
Fourth Gospel as complementary to them, and as giv- 
ing us a more intelligible and credible conception of 
the course of the ministry of Jesus as has already been 
shown” (p. 241). Clearly it is here assumed that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel had the Synoptic Gospels 
and consciously supplemented them. If they laid chief 
emphasis on Galilee, the Fourth Gospel naturally fills 
in the Jerusalem and Judean ministry. 

Dr. Garvie’s book deserves and has received careful 
and sympathetic consideration by all serious students of 
the Fourth Gospel. It is marked by great ability and 
candor and by a breadth of view and a spirit of fairness 
that can only be commended. The utmost sincerity is 
everywhere apparent. Dr. Garvie does not write just 
to advance a whim or to create a sensation by a novel 
theory. ‘It has served him so well as a clue in the 
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labyrinth of the Gospel that he desires to share with 
others the help it has brought to him” (p. 204). ‘That 
is the spirit of Dr. Garvie throughout his able discus- 
sion of the intricate technicalities of the argument. He 
is honestly trying to find his way to the truth. It is cer- 
tain that his book will do good in recalling some men 
from the vagaries of men like Schmiedel to a sense of 
reality about the Fourth Gospel. 

The net result of Dr. Garvie’s views is to the good 
from that standpoint. The ages of controversy con- 
cerning the Fourth Gospel amply justify the pains that 
Dr. Garvie has taken to give a whole view of the criti- 
cal problems that bristle in the realm of the Fourth 
Gospel. The present article does not discuss all the 
questions raised by Dr. Garvie, but chiefly those that 
are not convincing to the writer. The conclusion that 
one reaches is a balance of probabilities in view of all 
the facts. I still feel that, on the whole, the view that 
John the son of Zebedee wrote the Gospel has fewer 
difficulties than any other. But every man sees what he 
sees. If one will read Burney’s Aramaic Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel and Garvie’s The Beloved Disciple, he 
will be in possession of the very latest views of modern 
British scholars on the greatest book ever written. 

Dr. Garvie does not fail to see that his theory of 
the Fourth Gospel discredits portions of the book. The 
Evangelist’s “tendency was to emphasize the super- 
naturalness of the person of Jesus in putting on His 
words and works a construction which the report which 
he himself gives does not itself demand. We can get 
nearer to the historical reality as presented by the wit- 
ness when we have set aside the comments of the Evan- 
gelist” (p.14). So Dr. Garvie does not hesitate to con- 
tradict the Evangelist whenever he feels so disposed. 
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Referring to John 2:19 he says: “An explicit refer- 
ence to the resurrection we may be sure was not in- 
tended by Jesus at the time, although it is just pos- 
sible that He did in His own mind connect the spiritual 
restoration He anticipated with His own experience” 
(p. 16). There are many examples of a similar nature. 
“The supernaturalness of the knowledge of Jesus is 
exaggerated, so as to give the impression that omnis- 
cience is ascribed to Him” (p. 197). “In several pas- 
sages the apologetic interest leads to ascribing to Jesus 
what cannot be otherwise described than an artificial 
pose” (p. 198). 

We may be sure that the last word has not been 
spoken about the Fourth Gospel. Meanwhile it is good 
that both Dr. Burney and Dr. Garvie have made their 
contributions to the interpretation of the book that 
takes us into the Holy of Holies of the life and teaching 
of Christ. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


OCCULTISM 


By ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF 


AFTER considering the two forms of sub-belief, Acute 
Unbelief and Chronic Unbelief, in two articles last 
year, we now enter the second divisional area of our 
subject, super-belief, or misbelief. 

The pendulum of the human will-to-believe has 
within its range the capacity to swing from the one 
extreme of the sub-belief of atheism to the super- 
belief of occultism. We would like to distinguish these 
extremes by defining sub-believers as those who be- 
lieve less than the truth, and super-believers as those 
who believe more than the truth. But to avoid starting 
a fruitless discussion over, “What is truth?” we will 
put our proposition thus: Sub-believers are those who 
believe less than normal, and super-believers are those 
who believe more than normal. It is not necessary to 
stop at this point to define what is meant by normal 
religious belief, for that is the subject of our next divi- 
sion. 

As sub-belief has a psychological cause, so also has 
super-belief. This overplus of belief is always a 
gratuitous contribution made by the imagination to 
compensate for some shortage of spiritual satisfaction 
in real-life experiences. As acute unbelief springs out 
of the problems of the adolescent period, and chronic 
unbelief out of early childhood experiences, so super- 
belief springs out of the complexes of middle life. For 
middle life has its critical problems as well as childhood 
and youth. Until recently the church has been so con- 
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cerned with the problems of early life that it has sorely 
neglected those of middle life. The novelists were the 
first to shift the scene of their plots from the pre-mar- 
riage stage to that of domestic problems in the home. 
For a number of years they have been featuring the 
crisis of the “dangerous forties.” Then spiritual heal- 
ers and the psycho-analysts revealed the root of the 
trouble. 

Middle life is the period in which we begin to reap 
what we have been sowing physically, morally, spiritu- 
ally, socially, intellectually, psychologically. And the 
harvest does not always satisfy. Let us change the 
figure. From twenty-five to forty most of us give 
little heed to the fact that we are spending more in each 
of these great departments of our personality than we 
are earning. Without any thought of consequences, 
we recklessly draw upon the scant reserves which have 
been stored away in childhood and youth for old age. 
As a result, while our earning capacity is still at the 
very height of its efficiency, we tap the resources of the 

» future, and eke out the deficits which daily accumulate 

“wn our physical, moral, spiritual, and psychological in- 

come. No one can continue indefinitely spending more 

than is earned in these departments of personality with- 

out some time facing a day of reckoning. Rudyard 

Kipling tells us of the “unforgiving minute;”’ in a cer- 
tain sense every minute of every hour is unforgiving. 

Nature is long-suffering, but unrelenting and hon- 
est. Middle life seems to be the time set by her for 
the straightening up of her books. At any rate this is 
the period in which she always sends around her col- 
lector and demands the settlement of all of our long- 
running accounts. When this demand is pressed, many 
are compelled to go into physical, moral, spiritual, 
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social, intellectual, or psychological bankruptcy. Medi- 
cal science recognizes middle life as a critical period 
physically. It has the highest mortality rate after in- 
fancy. Religious leaders are beginning to open their 
eyes to the fact that, for the very same reason, it is 
equally critical from the moral, spiritual, and psycho- 
logical standpoint. ‘‘Keep physically fit” is one of the 
slogans of the Y. M. C. A., and they recommend the 
gym. Keep morally, spiritually, and psychologically 
fit will some day become the slogan of the church, the 
state, and the home. 

Middle life demands of woman many very radical 
adjustments. Some of these are well known. We 
wish to call your attention to some that are seldom 
recognized. Take the psychological one. It is at this 
time of life that the children in the home, who have 
required so much of her heart, head, and hands, begin 
to slip away one by one to college, business, to homes 
of their own, and the mother finds life strangely empty 
and lonely. 

At this trying period, when the husband should be 
the one to rise to the emergency and supply some of 
the sorely needed affection, sympathy, interest, and 
companionship which are so necessary to make up for 
these heavy losses, he has become such a set middle-lifer 
that he is psychologically incapable of rising to the oc- 
casion. To add to this deficiency, he has allowed him- 
self to become so opinionated that congenial conversa- 
tion with his wife upon any vital topic is quite impos- 
sible. No subject is really open for discussion with 
him in his‘own home. Then he has accumulated a sur- 
prising number of annoying habits, disturbing pecu- 
liarities, odd idiosyncrasies—none of which appeared 
during courting days—which, combined with his other 
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deficiencies, make his contribution to the domestic 
situation of middle life something of a spiritual and 
psychological liability rather than an asset. Where 
women have never married, other problems arise in their 
spiritual and psychological lives which are equally diffi- 
cult. 

Then, middle life has its general harvest of failures, 
disappointments, sorrows, accidents, misfortunes, sick- 
nesses, declining powers, and declining attractiveness, 
separations, deaths, to heap upon the already heavily 
burdened human spirit their increase of perplexities and 
demands. All of these, woman’s sensitive nature feels 
much more intensely than does the average man. That 
the normal woman bears up so heroically and complains 
so little is evidence of her amazing moral, spiritual, and 
psychological strength of character. That she needs 
spiritual help to meet these massing problems of mid- 
dle life needs no proof. 

The fact that we have dwelt upon woman’s middle 
life problems does not imply that men are exempt from 
them. They also have their full share, and even greater 
need for spiritual help. But we are studying super- 
belief cults at this time, and women are the principal 
supporters and leaders in the most successful of these 
cults, with the possible exception of Mormonism, which 
is in a class by itself. 

If through indifference, formalism or waywardness 
one has neglected for many years one’s religious culture, 
or one’s natural endowments are not quite up to nor- 
mal, and then in middle life such a person is confronted 
with some exceptional crisis, such as chronic illness, 
tragic sorrow, domestic disaster, crushing disillusion- 
ment, irritating personal neglect, or some blow of this 
nature, from which recovery is not normally experi- 
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enced, such a one furnishes a typical recruit for a 
super-belief cult. In some instances it does not take 
even an exceptional crisis; just the simple spiritual hun- 
ger of a soul, which has known religious help in child- 
hood and early youth and missed its satisfaction in- 
creasingly as life matures, opens the way for occultism. 

Let us now try to discover what there is in occult- 
ism which particularly appeals to this type of middle- 
aged person. The word occult comes from the Latin 
occultus, meaning hidden, covered, concealed. The oc- 
cult world is enshrouded with mystery, peopled with 
super-normal beings, and rationalized by super-beliefs. 
In the days of the childhood of the race this was the 
only natural world known. Ghosts, spirits, witches, 
magicians, medicine-men, astrologers, alchemists, clair- 
voyants, mediums, and a host of other super-normal or 
psychic beings people this realm and make it a weird 
place to tarry. We hope that none of our readers will 
be frightened away because we propose to enter this 
uncanny realm on a short exploring expedition. There 
is nothing to be feared in it but the dark, and when this 
has been banished by the light of a better knowledge, 
even this will lose its terrors. 

We find considerable encouragement in our under- | 
taking from the fact that the progress of human know]l- 
edge has already greatly reduced the territory over 
which the occult originally held sway. Only a few re- 
fined varieties of this pseudo-science cause us any con- 
cern today. ‘These throw a fascinating spell over cer- 
tain types of minds. We propose boldly to face these 
specters of the mind, and, if we are able, to lay them 
one by one, that a stronger faith may become our own. 

The monotheism of the Bible was the first rational 
religious faith to dare to invade the domains of the oc- 
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cult and wage relentless war against its purveyors of 
super-beliefs and superstitions. Centuries before mod- 
ern science uttered its first word upon the subject of a 
rational universe, the Bible taught this great truth. It 
taught that this is a rational universe because it was 
created and is ruled by the rational goodwill of one per- 
sonal, intelligent God, infinite in wisdom, power, holi- 
ness, justice, truth, love. From the loins of this sublime 
truth modern science in due time came forth. It is 
genealogically the legitimate child of monotheism. And 
it is a wise science that knows its own mother. The 
prolonged conflict between science and religion has been 
kept alive by the prolific offspring of special sciences. 
Each new born science has to grow up. During this 
process it has to pass through the trying adolescent 
period in which it naturally struggles to escape from 
the grip of the infantile complex, into self-respecting 
individuality and independence. During this struggle 
the mother of these sciences—monotheism, as well as 
their father—philosophy, has to be subjected to the re- 
bellion against parental authority, which is a character- 
istic feature of this developing period. 

Why can we not so recognize these adolescent re- 
volts? It is not science, but the new and young sciences 
which keep up this warfare between science and re- 
ligion. Each special science has to have its fling at 
monotheism as well as philosophy. But a little patience 
and tact during this trying period is well rewarded. 
For as each special science comes to full maturity it 
naturally outgrows this adolescent spirit of rebellion 
and exaggerated egoism, and finally settles down into 
a perfectly harmonious member of the domestic family 
circle of truth. Why become disturbed if biology, psy- 
chology, and medical science, the youngest members of 
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this family of special sciences, have not yet passed out 
of this adolescent period? Give them time, and they 
will recover. And when they do grow up, mother and 
father, monotheism and philosophy, will have to recog- 
nize this fact and give them the place and the portion 
of the estate of knowledge to which they are the right- 
ful heirs. When these grown up responsibilities are 
accepted by both children and parents, this type of do- 
mestic friction is reduced to a minimum. Until this 
stage of development is reached a certain amount of 
unpleasantness must be expected to crop out. 

It is only natural to find the pseudo-science of oc- 
cultism, the common foe of both religion and science, 
making the most of these domestic differences in the 
family of truth. This is its only chance. For it is al- 
ways in periods in which the differences between re- 
ligion and some one or more special sciences are most 
acute that occultism and super-belief cults thrive. 
Spiritism, Mormonism, New Thought, Christian Sci- 
ence, ‘Theosophy, were all born in such a period of con- 
flict during the nineteenth century. And it should not 
surprise any one to find them enjoying a revival under 
similar conditions at the present time. For all super- 
believers are in some form victims of the religio-scien- 
tific complex. In the hour when they are seeking 
spiritual help their limited knowledge of science and 
their limited religious experience make it impossible for 
them to have implicit faith in either science or religion 
as the guardian of truth. So that the way to chronic un- 
belief and normal religious belief are both closed to 
them. | . 

Yet they must have some spiritual help, and they 
must have some kind of scientific explanation which 
will make them at home in this material universe. Here 
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occultism finds its opportunity. It outflanks both sci- 
ence and religion by offering these two things to its fol- 
lowers entirely independent of the knowledge of mod- 
ern science, philosophy, or historic Christianity. Every 
super-belief cult opens up a newly revealed private 
right of way to truth without the regular process of 
acquiring knowledge through the laborious method of 
education and a private line of communication with the 
divine, for which the founder of the cult has obtained, 
by special revelation, an exclusive and perpetual fran- 
chise. ‘Truth cannot be reached by any detour. An 
examination of some of these super-belief cults will 
make these characteristics plain. 

Christian Science. Mrs. Eddy is very careful to 
inform us that she did not arrive at the truth of Chris- 
tian Science by any of the natural processes of acquir- 
ing scientific knowledge or religious truth. She says: 


No human pen nor tongue taught me the Science contained 
in this book Science and Health [Science and Health, p. 110]. 


In another place she says: 

I should blush to write of “ Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures” as I have were it of human origin and I, 
apart from God, its author [quoted from The Religio-Medical 
Masquerade, p. 57]. 

The fundamental truth of Christian Science, she 
claims, was miraculously revealed to her by God. The 
details of this revelation will be found in The Non-Sense 
of Christian Science, in the chapter on Non-Sense Reve- 
lations. In Science and Health she says: 


God has been graciously preparing me during many years 
for the reception of this final revelation of the absolute divine 


Principle of scientific mental healing [p. 107]. 


The great obstacles against which Mrs. Eddy ran 
in teaching her system were the testimony of the physi- 
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cal senses, the facts of science, philosophy, and human 
reason. All of these normal regulators of truth and 
defenses against the inroads of error flatly contradicted 
the fundamental principles of her science. ‘Therefore 
she sweeps them all to one side by denying their right 
to bear testimony concerning what is truth. Concern- 
ing the physical senses, she says: 

The five physical senses are the avenues and instruments 
of human error [Science and Health, p. 293]. 

In another place she remarks: 

Corporeal sense defrauds and lies: it breaks all the com- 
mands of the Mosaic decalogue to meet its demands [p. 489 ]. 

Human reason is simply the product of “mortal 
mind,” and “mortal mind” is the great source of error. 
The truth contained in Science and Health, Mrs. Eddy 
contends, is not the product of any of these human 
instruments of error, it is “Divine Truth.” Therefore 
it is exactly opposite in its nature to human truth. 
Upon this point, we read: 


Divine Science reverses the false testimony of the material 
senses, and thus tears away the foundations of error. Hence 
the enmity between Science and the senses. [P. 273.] 


It is the height of folly to imagine that the “Divine 
Truth” contained. in Science and Health can be per- 
ceived by the physical senses and the human reason. 
Mrs. Eddy says: 


We cannot * * * perceive divine Science with the 
material senses [p. 167]. 


The first requirement laid upon all those who would 
perceive the “Divine Truth” as it is in Christian Science 
is: 

Relinquish all theories based upon sense testimony 
(p. 249). There is no disputing Mrs. Eddy’s state- 
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ment that her “Divine Science” cannot be perceived by 
aid of the material senses or the use of human reason; 
one does not have to read far in Science and Health to 
make this discovery. At first the normal human being 
feels somewhat handicapped in starting out in the 
search for truth without the use of the physical senses, 
knowledge already gained, and the human reason. But 
those who are searching for the truth as it is in Chris- 
tian Science are under no handicap from this cause, for 
this truth is perceived by means of a specially developed 
spiritual sense which operates quite independently of 
these normal instruments of human personality. This 
fact Mrs. Eddy makes plain in the following para- 
graph: 

According to Christian Science the only real senses of man 
are spiritual, emanating from Divine Mind. Thought passes 
from God to man, but neither sensation nor report goes from 
material body to Mind. The intercommunication is always from 
God to His idea, man. [P. 284.] 

It must be remembered that this sixth sense is de- 
veloped exclusively by Christian Science training. 
Therefore it is no wonder that none but Christian Sci- 
entists can see the truth of Mrs. Eddy’s teaching. 

Our interest at this time is to acquaint the reader 
with a typical pseudo-science. The testimony of the 
senses, all human knowledge, and human reason are 
discredited, and in their place “Divine Truth” is re- 
ceived direct from God. We have taken the trouble to 
go into this matter somewhat in detail because this pro- 
cess of reasoning is common to all occultism. The psy- 
chologist is interested to know how this system of com- 
munication actually operates? How does thought pass 
from God to man without sensation or report going 
through the material body to mind? We think we have 
shown quite conclusively in The Non-Sense of Chris- 
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tian Science, that this was not the way Mrs. Eddy ob- 
tained the system of mental healing which is contained 
in Science and Health. And we are equally sure that 
no Christian Scientist has yet perceived the teaching of 
Science and Health without making use either of the 
material sense of sight or hearing. Though we will con- 
cede that the operation of the human reason is sus- 
pended when it is accepted as true. It is because Chris- 
tian Science rejects the testimony of the senses that we 
have called it non-sense science. A full treatment of 
the subject will be found in the book referred to, The 
Non-Sense of Christian Science. Let us now hastily 
glance at another super-belief cult. 

New Thought. New Thought followers will be 
surprised to find their cult grouped among the occult 
super-belief cults. For they aspire to teach a practical, 
sensible system of mental healing. And in this respect 
it is a great improvement upon Christian Science. One 
of its ablest exponents is Mr. Horatio W. Dresser, 
author of a number of books upon this subject. In his 
late work, Spiritual Health and Healing, the whole 
modern theory is given. Originally New Thought 
taught mental healing exactly as does Mrs. Eddy in 
her chapter, Recapitulation. For Mrs. Eddy, Rev. 
Warren F. Evans, and Mr. Julius A. Dresser, the 
father of Mr. Horatio W. Dresser, were all at the same 
time patients and pupils of Mr. P. P. Quimby, from 
whom they obtained their system of mental healing. 
The rapid strides which Christian Science, the younger 
sister, made in the spread of its idea of mental healing 
after Mrs. Eddy established her “church” and made a 
religion of it, forced the New Thought Movement of 
Mr. Dresser and Mr. Evans, though earlier upon the 
field, to switch back to the older idea of spiritual heal- 
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ing which Andrew Jackson Davis had made so famous 
twenty-five years before. So that today in spite of its 
name, New Thought, this movement stresses spiritual 
healing as greatly superior to any system of mental 
healing. 

Mrs. Eddy’s rash denial of the existence of matter, 
sin, sickness, and death, led the New Thought follow- 
ers to endeavor to avoid these much-criticised points in 
Christian Science, and forced them to seek for some 
more rational and acceptable method of harmonizing 
the conflicts between mind and matter in a system of 
mental healing. Mr. Horatio W. Dresser, in Spiritual 
Health and Healing, gives us the very latest solution 
of this problem. He says: 

There is a discrete difference between spiritual and natural 
things. * * * There is no interfusing or blending [P. 
162]. 

This makes interaction impossible. The next im- 
portant fact is this: 

All power is in spiritual life, * * * there is no rival 
power [p. 103]. 


Naturally then: 
We * * * look to the spiritual realm as the basis of 
causality, the one ultimate source of energy [p. 276). 


All of this leads to the conclusion that “Real causes 
are spiritual” (p. 162). Up to this point everything is 
perfectly clear, but the problem is seriously complicated 
when Mr. Dresser concludes the sentence above with 
this statement; ‘Natural events are effects.” The 
normal mind finds some difficulty in figuring out how 
this can be true. If there is a discrete difference be- 
tween spiritual and natural things, and “There is no in- 
terfusion or blending,” by what flights of lawlessness 
are spiritual causes able to leap the impassable barriers 
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of the spiritual realm and produce effects in the natural 
realm? With this larger philosophical problem of the 
relation between mind and matter, Mr. Dresser does 
not concern himself. New Thought strictly limits itself 
to the needs of human personality. Its problem is 
spiritual health and healing, and its need is to find a 
way in which omnipotent and omniscient spirit may 
gain access to human personality so that it can operate 
directly upon the human spirit in preserving health and 
curing disease without the interference of the physical 
body, the material senses or human reason. You will 
notice that this is exactly the same problem which con- 
fronted Mrs. Eddy in Christian Science. Modern New 
Thought provides a new way. 

Of course it is obvious that this cannot take place 
anywhere within the realm of human personality, where 
reason presides. So. Mr. Dresser announces a new 
psychological discovery. He informs his readers that 
there is a place “in the innermost spirit of man” situ- 
ated beyond the reach of reason, outside the margin of 
consciousness, where analysis cannot penetrate, a 
“Secret Place” in which the Infinite Spirit comes into 
conjunction with the finite spirit. He says: 

The secret place is the place for beginning to do things. 
* * * It is the place of conjunction between the Divine and 
the human. [P. 245.] 

The important point for us to bear in mind is that 
the occult chamber of the New Thought Movement is 
a “Secret Place,” and it is located beyond the reach of 
reason, outside the margin of consciousness, where 
analysis cannot penetrate. Here all the miracles of 
the cult originate, and all of its super-beliefs are born. 
The trouble with this theory is that the psychologist 
knows of no such “Secret Place” within human person- 
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ality. Of course, if he could discover its whereabouts, 
it would then not be beyond the reach of reason. ‘The 
thing that puzzles us most is how did the New Thought- 
ers ever discover its existence, if it is beyond the reach 
of reason, outside the margin of consciousness, where 
analysis cannot penetrate? Is it not true that, how- 
ever attenuated the human spirit may become as it 
enters this secret place in the innermost of the spirit of 
man, it never reaches the vanishing point of cognizance? 
For the very instant that the slightest disturbance 
within the realm of thought, feeling, and will occurs in 
human personality, it is at that moment well within the 
reach of reason and psychological analysis. ‘This 
secret place of the New Thought philosophy is a strong 
rival for superiority over the occult corner in Christian 
Science where sin, sickness, pain, and death stealthily 
steal into human personality, where they do not exist, 
and work such destructive havoc. When pressed very 
hard for an explanation of the presence of these “errors” 
in the human mind, Mrs. Eddy made this answer: 


Delusion, sin, disease and death, arise from the false testi- 
mony of material sense, which, from a supposed standpoint 
outside the focal distance of infinite Spirit, presents an inverted 
image of Mind and substance with everything turned upside 
down [Science and Health, p. 301]. 


An occult corner located “ outside the focal distance 
of infinite Spirit” is surely safe from the reach of hu- 
man reason. And when this location is only a “sup- 
posed standpoint” based upon “the false testimony of 
material sense” which presents an “inverted image 
of Mind” with “everything turned upside down,” it is 
no wonder that the teaching of Christian Science strikes 
the reasoning mind as absurd. It would be difficult for 
human ingenuity to surpass this description of an occult 
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corner. But without it the Christian Science system of 
mental healing and its philosophy of life become un- 
thinkable. As does the New Thought system without 
its “Secret Place in the innermost spirit of man.” 

Theosophy. At the present time Theosophy is 
making a strong bid for popularity. Its growth in the 
United States during the last few years has been 
marked. The organization publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, and a quarterly, both very ably edited and surpris- 
ingly clever. A new store has been opened recently in 
New York, dispensing only Theosophical literature. 
As its name implies, Theosophy means divine wisdom 
—not the ordinary human kind. By this time this 
idea begins to sound familiar. 

Madam Blavatsky, its founder, being a Jewess, 
quite irreligious and with a previous career as a 
prophetess and also as an ex-spiritistic medium, when 
she conceived the idea of starting a cult of her own, felt 
it necessary to devise a more practical and concrete way 
of approach to truth and reality. Through her mar- 
velous psychic powers she discovered an entirely new 
order of superhuman beings called Mahatmas. With 
these masters she was able to communicate. Now, it 
happened that these Mahatmas possessed all knowledge 
and all superhuman power over the forces of nature, so 
that they could perform miracles. It was from them 
that Madam Blavatsky received her knowledge of 
divine wisdom which she committed to her book, The 
Secret Doctrine—the Bible of Theosophy. And 
through their superhuman control over the laws of 
nature they were able to assist her in performing the 
alleged miracles which she wrought in India while es- 
tablishing her new cult. -At least this is Madam Blavat- 
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sky’s claim. Mrs. Besant describes the Theosophic 
Mahatmas as follows: 

A Mahatma was a man living in a human body, who, in the 
course of evolution by means of repeated reincarnations, had 
reached the highest possible point of human perfection— 
physically, intellectually, and morally ; a man who had acquired 
all the powers of the human soul, and had acquired all the 
knowledge to be found on earth—literally a Divine man. Ma- 
hatmas had always possessed superhuman powers. They were 


able indeed, to control the powers of nature. [Quoted from 
The Theosophic Craze, p. 65.] 


As Christian Science is dependent upon its occult 
corner, and New Thought upon its “ Secret Place,” so 
Theosophy is dependent upon the existence of these 
supernormal beings called Mahatmas, and the special 
psychic powers of its founder and leaders which enable 
them to communicate with the “Masters.” Mrs. 
Besant once said: 


If there are no Mahatmas, the Theosophical Society is 
an Absurdity [Lucifer, Dec. 15, 1890, quoted from The 
Theosophic Craze, p. 65]. 


And Mr. Judge, at one time the American Vice- 
president of the Society, said: 


Now then, either I am bringing you a true message from 
the Master, or the whole T. S. and E. S. T. is a lie, in the 
ruins of which must be buried the names of H. P. B. and the 
Masters. All these stand together as they fall together. 
[Ibid., p. 60.] 


Thus Madam Blavatsky discovered another private 
right of way to divine wisdom through her Mahatmas. 
And the “Divine Wisdom” which she left in The 
Secret Doctrine is today accepted by her followers as 
the true science and philosophy of life. 

Everything went along most successfully with this 
new cult after it became well established, until 
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Madam Blavatsky left India and journeyed to Eng- 
land in search of more worlds to conquer. During her 
absence her followers who were left in charge of the 
cult in India got into a wrangle which resulted in the 
dismissal from its ranks of two of her oldest associates, 
M. and Madam Coulomb, who had been her confeder- 
ates years before when in Cairo, Egypt, she had been 
a spiritistic medium. One of the first things these ex- 
communicated followers did was to go direct to the 
Christian College in Madras, and confess to the mis- 
sionaries all they knew about the Mahatmas who had 
been responsible for Madam Blavatsky’s alleged 
miracles. , 

The Christian College at Madras made a very thor- 
ough investigation of the whole affair and found the 
confessions of M. and Madam Coulomb to be verified 
by abundant evidence. The matter was reported to the 
English Society for Psychical Research, and in 1884 
they sent Mr. Richard Hodgson to India to investigate 
the reports. After spending three months in India, he 
returned and made his own report, which is found in 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1885. His report confirms the confessions of M. and 
Madam Coulomb and the findings of the Christian Col- 
lege at Madras. All agree in pronouncing Madam 
Blavatsky’s Mahatmas, the alleged letters which she re- 
ceived from them, their appearances, the miracles which 
they supposedly wrought through her, and the origin 
of The Secret Doctrine, fraudulent representations. 
In 1894 the Christian College published its findings in 
a little book entitled The Theosophic Craze. This 
book together with the Report by the Society for 
Psychical Research contains sufficient evidence to con- 
vince any open-minded person of the truth of their con- 
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clusions. So that if the truth of Theosophy hangs 
upon the existence of Madam Blavatsky’s Mahatmas, 
it hangs by a very delicate thread. 

Theosophy becomes a pseudo-science when it accepts 
The Secret Doctrine, obtained by special communica- 
tion from the Mahatmas, as the sum of “Divine Wis- 
dom” and truth. It is stressed in this modern age as 
the Science of Life. Let us quote one statement, con- 
tained in the November, 1922, Theosophy, its monthly 
magazine. There we read: 

It was predicted by H. P. B. a few years before her death 
that The Secret Doctrine would one day become the text-book 
of science. 


This is followed by this statement: 


Every verified pronounciamento of the scientists of our day 
is either clearly set forth, or unavoidably to be inferred from 
what is definitely stated, in The Secret Doctrine. 


The editorial concludes with this remark: 


Is it not inevitable that scientists will at last become aware 
of this startling fact as discovery after discovery further es- 
tablishes it, and turn with grateful acknowledgment to Theoso- 
phy, and to H. P. B. who knew it? 


H. P. B. stands for Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, 
to whom, as the revealer of ancient and eternal truth, 
Theosophists are endeavoring to convert the world. 
Incidentally the history of the origin of The Secret 
Doctrine is as amazing as that of some other books with 
which we are acquainted. 

Spiritism. In Spiritism we have another pseudo- 
science. It also has its own private right of way which 
leads direct to the possession of divine truth. It reduces 
the process to the elemental one of communication by 
word of mouth from personality to personality, or by 
the direct control by spirits of the means of communi- 
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cation such as the pencil, ouija board, tipping table, 
trumpet, slate or book in which truth is found, ete. The 
occult corner in Spiritism is the medium and the seance. 
Mediums are specially endowed psychics who possess 
the power to communicate with spirits in the other 
world. Spiritism professes to obtain knowledge and 
truth direct from the spirits who are “there,” and know 
what they are talking about. Thus they are in position 
to bring us “new revelations” of truth direct from God. 
Sir Conan Doyle says: 


It seemed that all these phenomena, large and small, had 
been the telephone bells which, senseless in themselves, had sig- 
nalled to the human race: “Rouse yourselves! Stand by! Be 
at attention! Here are signs for you. They will lead up to 
the message which God wishes to send.” [New Revelation, p. 
40.] 

In his second book, The Vital Message, he says: 


On the spiritual side I can speak with the force of knowl- 
edge from beyond [p. 16]. 


If this be true, it is easy to see the advantage which 
the Spiritist possesses, especially when it comes to 
knowledge about life after death. Naturally the me- 
dium becomes the important factor in Spiritism. Of 
these psychic persons Sir Conan Doyle says: — 


I consider that in these days of doubt and sorrow, a 
genuine professional medium is the most useful member of the 
whole community [Wanderings of a Spiritualist, p. 20]. 


Spiritism claims to be a psychic science. It professes 
to substitute facts for faith concerning life beyond 
death. The validity of its claim depends upon the 
reality of its communications. And science, when 
physics, physiology, and psychology have been heard in 
the case, is no longer puzzled about the seance and its 
mysterious phenomena, and the expert psychologist is 
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no longer puzzled over the mediums. In THE BIBLI- 
caL Review for April, 1920, we published a study of 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond communications, and in 
the July, 1922, issue, we have a study of Sir Conan 
Doyle and his evidence for spirit communications. 
Shortly, we hope to publish a book treating the whole 
subject. 

It is worth noting in conclusion that Spiritism 
primarily makes its appeal neither to the scientist seek- 
ing knowledge nor to the theologian seeking religious 
truth, but to the tragically bereaved who have lost their 
religious faith and so have not been able to recover in a 
normal and healthy manner from the staggering blow of 
their personal loss. Groping around in the dark for 
some comfort and spiritual help, they are easy victims 
for Spiritistic proselyters. 

It is unnecessary to continue our list of super-belief 
cults. Those we have studied are most representative 
and, with the exception of Mormonism, which is unique 
and should be studied by itself, include all types worthy 
of consideration. Each is a curious blend of pseudo- 
science and parasitic religion, functioning through the 
occult. Super-belief cults in religion may be likened to 
patent medicine panaceas in medical science. ‘They 
seem to work marvelous cures, and they do it in the same 
way. Since the law has compelled the publication of 
the formulas of all patent medicines, the fact has been 
revealed that some of the most popular remedies rely 
for their efficacy upon alcohol, narcotics or poisons. — 
The equivalents which these spiritual patent medicine 
panaceas employ are the poisons of error and half- 
truths, the alcoholic stimulant of unreasonable and un- 
warranted hope, and the narcotic of denial. Any of 
which spiritual drugs, taken in large enough quantities, 
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will permanently injure the intellectual and spiritual 
organs of a person so that they are no longer capable 
of functioning normally upon scientific facts and philo- 
sophical and theological truth. 

For years the uninformed laity, in spite of continued 
warnings from physicians, were disposed to regard the 
patent medicine business with patronizing benevolence 
and over-generous toleration. Personally they had no 
use for these concoctions, but as long as those who did 
take them seemed to be benefited, why worry? Not 
until the physicians, who knew all the while by what 
means the purveyors of these patent medicine panaceas 
were effecting their alleged marvelous cures, inaugu- 
rated a determined campaign of publicity and educa- 
tion, did toleration cease to be a virtue and become a 
vice. They opened the eyes of the laity to the fact that 
not only were the addicts of these patent medicines in- 
juring their own physical and moral constitutions, but 
that they were transmitting to their innocent and un- 
protected children these weaknesses. Then it was that 
the law was passed which requires all patent medicines 
to print upon their labels the correct ingredients of their 
compounds. Patent medicines being thus driven out 
into the open, the injury from this source has been re- 
duced by a very great margin. 

In the field of spiritual therapy the same experience 
is being paralleled. The uninformed laity are disposed 
to regard most of the super-belief cults—the patent 
medicine panaceas of spiritual therapy—with patroniz- 
ing benevolence and over-generous toleration. The 
middle-lifers who take them seem to get some good out 
of them; why worry? But when one investigates them 
thoroughly and becomes acquainted with the lives of 
most of their founders, the history of these movements 
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from the beginning, their methods of operation, their 
machinery of propaganda, their commercial interests, 
their scientific, philosophical, and theological nature, 
and the injurious effects of these spiritual drugs upon 
the intellectual and spiritual constitution of the children 
of the second generation, the desire to extenuate is over- 
powered by duty’s urge to expose. In this field also 
publicity is the only safeguard for the ignorant and 
unsuspecting. Public opinion should be aroused by a 
determined campaign of publicity and education to the 
point where all super-belief cults are forced out of their 
occult corners into the open and compelled to print 
upon their labels in plain language the exact ingredi- 
ents of their spiritual panaceas. Then, at least, their 
converts will have a chance to know into what they are 
taking. 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


Our Lorp Jesus Curist sap: “I CAME THAT THEY MAY HAVE 
life, and may have it abundantly.” He could not have inspired 
men as He has been doing throughout the centuries unless He 
had more to offer than a system of morals, more even than a 
supreme example. Something must take hold of men’s hearts, 
must reach their utmost springs of action, must permeate their 
very being, if they are to be quickened and uplifted. 

Now, Christianity has a place for keen analysis and imper- 
sonal reasoning, and it has its own philosophy, but humanity 
in its need is neither stirred nor satisfied by these things. 
The mighty hold of Christianity derives from the fact that it 
can give life, and can warm and nourish life. It does, indeed, 
demand righteousness and favors knowledge, but the lodestone 
that continually draws men to it is its vitalizing power. Faith 
makes this power available, and that is why works alone will 
not suffice to satisfy the soul’s hunger. When the church for- 
gets or ignores this fact and over-emphasizes appeals to the 
intellect, it is girdling the tree while hoping to gather the fruit. 

Last summer, at the Northfield Interdenominational Home 
Mission Conference, Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins delivered an ad- 
dress based upon Christ’s prayer for Peter, in the course of 
which he said concerning the relation of faith and life: 

“What relationship has this faith to works? How is it 
men think that Christianity is just leading a good life, and 
make that the end rather than the result? 

“God indeed says, ‘Be ye holy, for I am holy,’ but if it were 
possible for a man to be perfectly holy, and yet have no love 
in his heart and no. faith in God and no care for Jesus Christ, 


the Saviour of the world, what would his holiness be worth? 
98 
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If you are honest because you are afraid of being dishonest 
lest somebody should catch you and put you in prison, are 
you really honest? If you are pure simply because you are 
afraid or ashamed that someone may find out about your im- 
purity, are you pure? Man looketh upon the outward appear- 
ance; God looketh at the heart. We need to remember that 
the goodness God asks us to have is the goodness which comes 
as the result of our love for him; in other words, goodness 
which comes as a result of our faith in him. Even the good- 
ness which I by God’s grace try to bring into my own life 
must be brought not because I am afraid of punishment if I 
do wrong, not because even I despise that which is poor and 
weak and unworthy; I must do both of these, but it must be 
because of something deeper,—because I love God, and he 
wants me to do what is right. That is the virtue of all moral- 
ity, and it was for that purpose,—may we not reverently say? 
—amongst many other purposes that Jesus Christ came into 
this world, in order that our righteousness might be his right- 
eousness, in order that our love for him might be so great that 
we would turn away from sin, hating it because he hates it; 
that we would turn to righteousness, loving it because he loves 
us, and finding in him our righteousness and our strength.” 


SoMETIMES THE EARNEST FOLLOWER OF PHILOSOPHY BECOMES 
weary of abstractions, of learning which somehow fails to solve 
the problems of mankind, and turns to a thoughtful contempla- 
tion of the truth as it is in Christ. When this happens some 
noteworthy utterance is not seldom forthcoming. It is more 
interesting because it comes from a mind that has long ex- 
plored the enticing regions of speculation, but knows how 
vainly the soul searches for a spring of living water through- 
out their arid stretches. An instance of this kind is found in 
the experience of Professor Hartley Burr Alexander of the 
University of Nebraska, who finds no sufficient motive in the 
mere exercise of reason upon the problems of the universe. 
This quotation, from his Nature and Human Nature, seems to 
breathe a sense of relief, as though after long seeking he had 
come upon the fountain of life, though not in the fields of 
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philosophy. After speaking of man’s belief in and longing for 
goodness and beauty, he continues: 


“The plain fact is an act of faith in things unseen, things 
hoped for; and this act we call life. It is life; and it is also 
belief in God and yearning for salvation; and therefore I say 
that Christianity, which has figured forth these truths more 
profoundly than any other religion, is a true religion and the 
true religion, and a revelation of life unceasing. Wherefore it 
is that to me the skepticisms born of rationalistic science and 
rationalized history sound thin and piping, remote and of little 
consequence. 

“The world is an image with a meaning, and life is a peril 
sustained by the hope of an escape; but it would be a mistake 
to assume that all signs are equally significant or all salva- 
tions equally secure. The Christian religion is no mere 
formula; it is specific; and none should mistake that its central 
and form-giving fact is the life and person of Jesus Christ. 
Whether that life is described in the main faithfully by disciples 
who viewed it with only a partial comprehension, as the sim- 
plicity of the Gospels would seem to indicate, or whether, as 
many moderns judge, it is clouded with legend, is of no material 
importance; for in any case its essence, its spiritual form, its 
Idea (in a Platonic mode), stands out with an emphasis which 
near two millennia have only rendered the more intense. For 
the life of Jesus is a hinge in human history, as no student of 
Christendom can fail to perceive; and as time passes, the simple 
and elemental reasons which make of it the image of our Re- 
demption become but the more unencumbered and clear.” 


THE worp MopERNIsM HAS A LARGE PLACE IN THE RELIGIOUS 
utterance of the day. It is coming to replace rationalism, 


liberalism, destructive criticism, as expressions of the same gen- | 


eral thing. But, be that as it may, some keen minds are begin- 
ning to note a certain diminishing in the force of its assault 
upon Christianity, a failing in its momentum, as the struggle 
approaches a decision. Its supreme objective has become the 
Person of our Lord Himself, and so the battle is now thickest 
around the King, and the excitement is intense. 

But such a movement would tear down what it could never 
replace, and its offer of a substitute in the way of a social 
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philosophy does not appeal strongly to men’s hearts. Both the 
world that seeks some new thing and the world that seeks the 
true thing must turn away from negation when it goes stale. 
Historically the present situation in the church is but the 
result of Humanism in its later workings. The Christian Ob- 
server has summed it up in this way: 


“Humanism was that intense intellectual movement which 
was founded on the revival of classic literature, but which, 
reaching far beyond its starting point, soon broke the shackles 
of the ruling Scholasticism of the day and in reality stood for 
an intellectual declaration of independence. Within the Church 
it led to the critical and historical studies of the Scriptures 
which predetermined the rationalism of our day; and without 
the Church, it paved the way for the amazing development of 
the sciences, of which we have seen only the beginning. 

“Tt was from the beginning nothing but a revived pagan- 
ism. Faith in God was replaced by faith in man, his power, 
his attainments, his ever-widening future; the creature there- 
fore replaced the Creator. Heaven and hell in their scrip- 
tural meaning faded out. Humanism replaced the idea of 
boundness under law, whether human or divine, with the start- 
ling proposition, ‘Every man is the master of his own life.’ 
Man, therefore, under this conception was a law unto himself. - 

“These ideas, of course, belong to the concept of Human- 
ism as a whole, they were not expressed, at least not in that 
way, by the early Humanists. In more than one way it viti- 
ated the Reformation, for among the leaders were men like 
Melanchthon and Zwingli, who were decidedly humanistic in 
their tendency. For a long time, however, the swift current 
of the Reformation swept Humanism aside. But it was like 
those waterplants in our streams and rivers, which, once 
planted, insidiously expand and multiply till the current is 
slowed and the channel is choked. 

“Trocltsch in Germany calls our Modernism—A New 
Protestantism.’ It is the final choking of the channel and 
constitutes the temporary victory of Humanism over the Re- 
formation. But Troeltsch might have given it a stronger 
name, the name accorded it by Professor Jackson, in his widely 
quoted Cambridge address—‘A New Christianity.’ 

“Tt is simply the renewed outbreak of the age-long strug- 
gle between the ‘seed of the serpent’ and the ‘Seed of the 
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woman,’ between the man-god and the God-man. We who be- 
lieve are not worried about the outcome. Humanism was noth- 
ing new in its own day, it was only the revival of an older thing, 
a thing already in the mind of the Apostle Paul when he spoke 
of ‘casting down imaginations and every high thing that exalts 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing every thought 
captive to the obedience of Christ.’ ” 


Ir SEEMS ALMOST PARADOXICAL TO SAY SO, BUT INTELLECTUAL- 
ism alone is so apt to be narrow. It operates vigorously, 
thoroughly, and productively—but too much at one level. It 
tends to be ill at ease and rather discouraged in esthetic, moral, 
and spiritual affairs. This is why those of the finer intellec- 
tual types so often fail to be leaders of men, to move audiences, 
to hold the interest of the average reader. In great moral 
and spiritual movements, their interest may be enlisted, but 
they are likely to flutter about somewhat helplessly and more 
or less in the way, while their average-minded brethren, with 
a finer instinct for the situation, are bringing things to pass. 

Charles G. Finney was rather the latter kind of man, and 
his work goes on after his death. His writings show a shrewd 
insight into human nature, but he was not the intellectual type 
of preacher. Had he been, he might have left us some works 
on theology, but hardly the record of having brought tens of 
thousands into the Kingdom. He emphasized the decisive im- 
portance of faith, prayer, spirituality, in the work committed 
to the church. Writing in The Watchman-Examiner, Dr. J. 
W. Weddell speaks especially of Finney’s advice to preachers: 

“Searching around in the stack rooms of the college library 
at Oberlin I found a rare old tract, issued in Finney’s drastic 
language—‘How to Preach So as to Convert Nobody.’ Of the 
fifty-two points, let me recall the first three: 

; “1. ‘Let your supreme motive be to secure your own popu- 
larity.” 2. ‘Aim at pleasing, rather than converting your 
hearers.” 3, ‘Aim at securing for yourself the reputation of 
a beautiful writer.’ 

“To these may be added a sentence from the close: ‘Avoid 


any serious appeal to the heart and conscience of those who 
attend.’ 
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“Naturally enough the great evangelist follows this up with 
a second tract on ‘Preacher Save Thyself’—sixty-four points. 
The theme is enough—it cuts to the quick, People needed it 
then. I wonder whether we do not need it to-day. An out- 
spoken preacher of the Word does us all good. 

“I see this young man, sometime a leader in criticism of 
the church—and there was reason for it then in its halfheart~ 
edness—suddenly brought into the convicting providence of 
God, to fall upon his face, broken-hearted, in the thicket, out- 
side Adams, New York. There the text came to him, Ye 
shall seek me and find me when ye shall search for me with all 
your heart (Jer. 29:13). 

“Personal surrender was what it wrought. I see him the 
same day pacing the floor in his law office, under the infilling 
of the Holy Spirit, until a new man he went forth to salute 
clients and everybody else, ‘I have a retainer for souls from 
the Lord Jesus.’ 

“And he won them right and left, all his fellows. None 
could resist him. Personal power it meant for him. Power 
direct from the Throne. We need it in these feeble, lack-luster 
days.” 


Ir HAS BEEN POINTED OUT THAT THE BIBLE, ALONE AND UN- 
aided, has frequently been found sufficient to move men to think 
upon their sinful lives, repent, yield themselves to Christ, and 
so experience conversion. The Christian (London) lately called 
attention to a striking case of this kind which occurred in 
Rumania. It is told by the convert himself, Mr. D. Cornilescu, 
who has been on a trip to England. His singularly naive style 
makes the account, given quite fully below, all the more vivid: 
“I was a priest and had to translate the Bible into the lan- 
guage of my people. While doing that work, I was converted 
by studying every word of the original text in order to get the 
true sense of the Book. Sin, righteousness, justification were 
unknown notions to me before. I realized their full meaning 
only by studying God’s Word. After my conversion, I began to 
pray to God to give me an opportunity to see another soul con- 
verted in the same way, because I thought my conversion was 
only imagination. cs 
“After three months, two young men from the military 
school in the town came to me, asking me what they must do in 
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order to be prepared to die, because they had to go to the Front. 
I preached to them the Gospel, and said that if they accepted 
the Saviour as their personal Saviour, they were saved. If they 
died, the Saviour would receive them; if they came back, they 
would have something to do for Him, to tell others how they 
could be prepared for death too. So they accepted the Saviour, 
and went back to the barracks. 

“The next Sunday they brought others, and so a little 
movement began. We had no hymns in Roumania. I had San- 
key’s book of hymns, but I was not a great musician. While 
at the seminary and in the university I did not care for music; 
but I had learned to tell my Saviour all the difficulties! So I 
asked Him to enable me to translate some hymns, and He did it. 
After many difficulties, I translated one hymn. The next Sun- 
day we learnt that hymn, and sang it in the barracks. Then 
the whole population of the school learnt that hymn. After- 
wards I translated other hymns, and there were many who 
came and were converted. 

“In course of time I had to go to Bucharest to print the 
Bible. There I had a friend who was a priest in the church. I 
told him about my conversion; he did not understand it, but 
I insisted, saying: ‘You must be converted.’ He asked me to 
preach in his church, and if all the people would be converted, 
he would be converted too! I did so, and after four sermons, 
he began to preach conversion without being himself converted. 
One Sunday he was describing the horribleness of sin, and fin- 
ished by being a changed man. 

“So he began to preach with the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Many people came to the church, and for a beginning he in- 
vited four people to his room to speak with them about their 
souls. The result was that one of them was converted. They 
brought others, and so many came that his room became too 
small. We had to take a school-hall, and the people came in 
crowds. On Sunday morning there was a sermon in the church, 
and every Thursday evening another meeting for two hours.” 


Do you HAVE A MID-WEEK PRAYER-MEETING IN YOUR CHURCH, 
or merely a mid-week meeting? Do you make it the occasion 
for a sermon, a lecture—or prayer? These are not trivial ques- 
tions. The meeting held by Protestant churches on a week- 
night evening has been in many instances preached, lectured 
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or entertained practically to death, but we have never heard of 
one prayed to death. Such meetings have been the subject of 
innumerable devices to get the church members to come out for 
an hour once a week besides Sunday. Yet in many, aside from 
the formal opening invocation and the benediction, the term 
prayer has a merely traditional signification. 

If you are finding it burdensome to conduct a single 
prayer-meeting a week, how about having three? Well, that is 
what one pastor is doing; and, what is more, they are real 
meetings for prayer; and still more, they often crowd the room 
to capacity. Nor is this all; they sometimes far overrun the 
time set for them. It may tax the credulity of some churches, 
but one thing more must be said; they are not a novelty in 
this church, but have been carried on for about three years. 

The church referred to is the Jarvis Street Baptist Church 
of Toronto, Canada. The weekly paper of this church, signifi- 
cantly called The Gospel Witness, had an editorial on the sub- 
ject of this meeting, from which these very suggestive para- 
graphs upon the prayer-meeting in general are taken: 


“We do well to bear in mind that there can be no true 
prayer apart from the ministry of the Holy Spirit. Prayer is 
the breath of God in the soul; it is, in fact, the utterance of 
the Holy Ghost. And as we depend upon the precious blood to 
wash away our sins, so should we deliberately depend upon the 
grace of the Holy Spirit to enable us to pray. Mere wires 
stretched from pole to pole do not make a telephone, unless the 
electric current passes through the wire conveying our speech, 
we shall not be heard at the other end. And so prayer with- 
out the Holy Spirit is an absolute impossibility. 

“It may further be remarked that many a prayer-meeting 
is spoiled by a long and elaborate address. Surely there should 
be a time and a place in the church’s life for prayer, as there 
is a place for preaching. The prayer-meeting is not a place 
for an extended address, however excellent it may be. We 
shall not build up the prayer-meeting by talking about it. It 
will grow just as we allow the prayer-meeting to be what it 
is intended to be—a meeting for prayer. Let people pray until 
they have finished, and then go home. If they have finished in 
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twenty minutes, let the meeting be closed, and not stretch it out 
for an hour by substituting other things for prayer. As people 
learn, however, the luxury of prayer, it will be found invariably 
that the time is all too short, that one hour will be extended to 
two, and then the half will not have been told. It should also 
be said that in the place of prayer there should be no respect of 
persons. The chief attraction is the presence of the Lord; let 
him be spoken to. The prayer meeting is sometimes spoiled by 
the presence of some important person. Because he is there, 
it is assumed that he ought to be asked to speak, and that peo- 
ple may pray at another time when they have nothing else to 
do. Thus the Lord is dishonored. His people have come to- 
gether to talk with him; and because of the presence in the 
assembly of some one of his creatures who is supposed to be 
rather important, the people are deprived of an opportunity 
to talk to the Lord of Glory. It is well to make it a rule that 
the prayer meeting is devoted exclusively to prayer, and to 
permit nothing to interfere with that holy exercise.” 


MucH As HAS BEEN SAID ON SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL CHRISTIAN- 
ity, there seems to be a notion still prevalent that they are not 
only utterly distinct and separate, but even antagonistic. In 
reality it is sometimes hard to draw the line between one’s indi- 
vidual and social interests, with respect to his faith. If we 
have in ourselves a full, complete Christianity, the problem of 
its social side will be solved. One cannot be true to his Lord 
and true to himself and yet ignore the interests of his fellow- 
men. On this point an editorial paragraph may be quoted 
from ‘The Watchman-Examiner: 


“It cannot be too often reiterated that the reformation of 
society is not an external but an internal process. The ele- 
vation of the ‘masses’ can only come through the transforma- 
tion of the individual man. A new environment will not purify 

-an impure heart. Our Lord’s declaration, ‘Ye must be born 
again,’ was not a rhetorical phrase. It expressed a vital, 
fundamental truth. The true gospel of ‘sweetness and light? is 
that which shows a man that he is a lost sinner, and that his 
only salvation is through faith in the atoning Saviour. That 
1s no ‘gospel’ that ignores the one true and living way by 
which men, estranged from God by sin, can be reconciled to 
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him. It is right and proper to seek by all possible means to 
ameliorate the condition of the ‘submerged tenth.’ That is 
concrete Christianity. But to substitute physical amelioration 
for spiritual cleansing, and call that the fulfilment of the Great 
Commission, is to displace God’s methods of saving the race by 
a man-made scheme that does not touch the root of the trouble. 
A true Christianity will not neglect the physical, moral and 
intellectual needs of society. But it will not commit the radical 
mistake of substituting the effect for the cause, the ‘all things 


added’ for the seeking first of the kingdom through the cruci- 
fied Redeemer.” 


Tue UnirTaRIANs ARE FACING A DIFFICULT PROBLEM IN TRYING 
to find a way to induce young men to enter their ministry. To 
an evangelical it is hardly surprising. With no recognition of 
a race separated from God by sin, of the need of redemption, 
and of the divine Redeemer Himself, what is there to rouse the 
zeal, enthusiasm, and love of youth for a ministry that offers 
little more than a professor of sociology or ethics can supply. 
If you destroy the cause you cannot have the effect. A com- 
mittee of members of the Unitarian Laymen’s League has been 
studying the matter and has issued a report containing this 
singular recommendation for theological training: 

“Without unduly minimizing the desirability of a reason- 
able knowledge of the Old and New Testaments, we feel that 
stress should be laid upon these practical subjects to which, up 
to the present, the least time has been devoted. We are con- 
vinced that any theological training given by any school should 
be in conjunction with courses given in the universities of the 
highest type; that the main stress should be laid upon the 
study of sociology, political economy, political science, psy- 
chology and world history, and that the so-called biblical- 
theological training should supplement this work rather than 
make work of this nature supplement biblical-theological train- 
ing.” 

Upon this The Lutheran is moved to comment: 

“No one who advocates a theological training suited to the 
needs of the present will venture to decry a knowledge of the 
subjects that are given first place in this report. Young men 
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are given that knowledge to satiety in every full-fledged col- 
lege. Just why they should receive so much additional atten- 
tion in the theological schools may be clear to Unitarians but 
is far from clear to Christians who still believe with Paul that 
the wisdom of God is to be preferred to the knowledge of man. 
Think of a theological school making knowledge of the Bible 
‘supplement’ a knowledge of sociology, econmics, psychology 
and history! That surely is converting the tail end of the kite 
into the kite, and making the kite serve as tail! Need we 
wonder that the Unitarian kite is in straits and refuses to fly?” 


IN THIS DAY EVERY WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT IS MOST WEL- 
come. It gives such an utterance added value to have it come 
from a source usually regarded as the opposite of sanguine. 
Dean W. R. Inge, “the gloomy Dean,” does not hesitate to 
paint things in dark colors when he thinks they demand it. He 
has at least the courage of his convictions when it comes to 
public statement. But his outlook is not all gloomy. He finds 
Christianity, even the churches, in no immediate peril from the 
present clash of views as to things religious. He belongs to 
the liberal rather than the conservative school, but is not of 
its extreme group. In his second book of Outspoken Essays, he 
discusses the struggle between traditionalism and “the new 
knowledge.’ Some of his opinions are not acceptable to con- 
servatives, but there nevertheless appears a background of 
firm faith, as when he contends that, “The Incarnation and the 
Cross are the central doctrines of Christianity.” Moreover 
such a paragraph as this is distinctly cheering to people who 
seem to feel that the faith is nearing utter disintegration: 
“Organized Christianity is at present under a cloud. The 
churches have but little influence, and if they had more they | 
would not know what to do with it. But the rationalistic as- 
sumption that the Christian religion is played out is quite out 
of date and betrays a complete absence of the historical sense. 
Religious institutions are by far the toughest and most long- 
lived of all human associations. Nothing could destroy the 
Christian churches except the complete decay and submergence 
of the white race, a most improbable contingency. Ages of be- 
lief and of unbelief follow each other, and perhaps both are 
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wrongly named. And if the churches seem fairly secure, much 
more so is the revelation of which they are the guardians. With 
the added experience of nearly two thousand years, the modern 
man can repeat the words of St. Paul, that ‘other foundation 
can no man lay save that which is laid,’ that is to say, ‘Christ 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.’ ” 


Ir Is VERY EASY TO MAKE SWEEPING CRITICISMS OR TO GIVE 
unstinted approval. We find this true in the case of the 
Protestant church today. Some seem to have lost hope in it 
completely, while others see it coming out into larger freedom 
and moving on to greater triumphs than ever. No doubt there 
are tendencies now at work that must end in disaster to its 
spiritual life and power, if they go on unchecked. But there 
are also strong conserving forces at work, and it begins to 
look as though these might be strong enough, either to bring 
about a spiritual revival, or else to produce such a cleavage 
between the truly religious and the merely ethical elements in 
the church that a truer evangelical body will emerge. 

Meantime extreme opinions are held by those outside the 
Protestant fold, as in this case which The Methodist Protestant 
reports and comments upon: 


“The Presbyterian quotes the following significant state- 
ment from a theological journalof the Roman Catholic Church— 
‘The changed attitude of Protestantism towards the Bible is 
nothing short of a complete right about face. For the Re- 
formers there was no other rule of faith. In the inspired Word 
of God was the only truth clearly spoken to men, obviously 
intelligible, patent to all who ran or read. Now professors in 
Protestant seminaries throw out, with a careless toss of the 
hand, whole books of the Scriptures, essential passages in the 
Gospels, any chapter or verse that does not please their fancy. 
As for faith without works, we have seen that original doctrine 
of Protestantism stood on its head, until it reads now, not 
faith without works, but works without faith; or, to put it 
more plainly, it makes no difference what you believe, as long 
as you do what you consider right. No wonder that Protes- 
tantism has become year by year less religious and more purely 
social in character. The day is past when Protestantism thinks 
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its faith worth fighting for. It is good for us sometimes to 
see ourselves as others see us, and there is so much truth in the 
above criticism that we cannot effectively controvert it. The 
only comforting feature of the matter is that, whatever may be 
true of Protestantism in general, there are multitudes of indi- 
vidual Protestants who think their faith worth fighting for, 
and are contending for it manfully. And the fight is not with 
Catholics or Pagans, or even with unbelievers outside the 
Church, but with their fellow Protestants.” 


WRITING A FEW WEEKS AGO, IN THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, UPON 
Protestantism in Germany, Reinhold Niebuhr remarked that 
“Protestants who seem to believe that the revelations of God 
were completed in the reformation might be disillusioned if 
they studied Protestantism in Europe.” It would seem to be 
in a very unhealthy state, while Catholicism is showing marked 
vigor and increasing influence. In Germany particularly 
Protestantism has, this writer says, largely lost its hold upon 
both the industrial and agricultural working classes. His 
explanation of this is worthy of thoughtful study by Protest- 
ant leaders, and from it we take these remarks: 


“Various reasons are given by German observers for the 
comparative success of the Catholic church with the worker. 
It has made studied attempts to recruit its ministry from the 
lowest classes and has preserved the medieval tradition of op- 
portunity for advancement for the poorest within the church if 
nowhere else. The priests thus recruited from the soil have 
brought a more critical attitude to the problems of modern 
industry than the Protestant pastor; and have moreover main- 
tained a more natural contact with their people-than the latter 
who has always been drawn out of a highly intellectual higher 
middle class. It is interesting to observe that the German pas- 
tor who, as a result of his university education and in answer 
to the intellectual needs of his educated middle class congrega- 
tion, is theologically more liberal than any religious leader of 
the world lost the worker both because he was theologically 
liberal and because he was socially illiberal. * * * As between 
Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany we have the curious 
but frequent paradox of theological conservatism and social 
liberalism opposing theological liberalism and social conserva- 
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as Those who believe themselves emancipated may well take 
note. 

“There was a time when Catholicism was as intransigeant 
in its attitude toward labor movements as Protestantism, but 
ever since the famed encyclical of Leo XIII the Roman church 
has been more wise if not more virtuous in its relations to 
labor. Since the revolution the Roman church in Germany 
has gone farther than ever in its entente with labor. Under 
Matthias Erzberger the Zentrum (Catholic party) worked in 
such close cooperation with the radical labor movement that it 
became a veritable offense to German conservatism. The Zen- 
trum is by the way the only party in Germany which defies 
the economic interpretation of history. All other political 
groupings are based upon economic interest; in the Zentrum 
alone labor leaders and big industrialists are held together by 
some other than economic motives. The enemies of the party 
assume that Papal discipline alone holds them together but 
there are evidences that a Christian philosophy of life is not 
_ wanting as a source of their political action.” 


ONE OF THE STRIKING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PROTESTANT 
and Catholic peoples in America is found in the non-protesting 
endurance of the former to public slurs and the prompt resent- 
ment of the latter when anything is said or done to reflect 
unfavorably upon them or their faith. The issue of The 
World’s Work for November calls attention to two plays on 
the New York stage that bring this out. One, that has run 
for over a year, portrays a Protestant missionary in the role 
of a rapist. The other is a screen reproduction of Victor 
Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris, but so completely changed that 
the sensual character of the archdeacon in the original is ob- 
scured. In commenting upon these two plays The World’s 
Work has in part this to say of such treatment of Hugo’s great 
work, and the reason for it: 

“A more nonsensical film has seldom found its way into 
the moving picture theatre; almost never, even on the screen, 
has a great work of literary art been so mauled. The book is 


subjected to this treatment, of course, in order not to wound 
the religious feelings of a considerable part of the audience. 
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“If the ‘Merchant of Venice’ should be made into a ‘movie’ 
and Shylock and his pound of flesh entirely eliminated, out of 
regard for the feelings of Jews, the producer would do to this 
great comedy precisely what he has now done to Hugo’s ro- 
mance. But the chief lesson to be drawn is that there is virtu- 
ally a religious censorship, even though not definitely organ- 
ized, at work on the American stage. It is permissible to dis- 
play a Protestant clergyman in the most revolting light, but 
not a Roman Catholic priest—even when the latter is the most 
important character in a book which is supposedly being 
filmed.” 


Iv Is EASY TO BE DESTRUCTIVE. IT Is SO SIMPLE A THING TO 
ridicule one’s failings, to make a sensible man appear a fool 
because his human judgment sometimes slips a bit. It is also 
true that rash and hasty conclusions are much easier than 
those that come from the painstaking examination of the facts 
in a case. One of the most common outlets of this unsound 
and unjust way of estimating people and institutions is through 
caricature. Voice, pen, and artist’s crayon all lend them- 
selves to this distortion of the truth. It is a favorite weapon 
of those who assail uprightness in prominent places, and it is 
easily misused even by those who battle against evil. Not long 
ago The Continent said, concerning judgment by caricature: 


“The art consists in taking some feature in a personage 
which is of itself incidental and magnifying it into such promi- 
nence that it dominates all the other features. A public man 
may occasionally show a flash of teeth; the caricature makes 
his face center around a row of permanently exposed dental 
ivory. Another public man may have a longer chin than most 
men; the caricature lengthens his chin until it is the principal 
part of his head. The same thing can be done with intellectual 
and spiritual lineaments. A body of people holds a group of 
convictions, among which are some capable of expression in 
absurd and impossible forms; the caricature singles these out, 
words them impossibly and puts them forth as the dominant 
beliefs of the group. Another body of believers holds some par- 
ticular belief whose inferences, unchecked by other considera- 
tions, might reach certain conclusions; the caricature consists 
in removing the limiting considerations and exposing those ex- 
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treme conclusions as the faith of that particular fellowship. 
The very simplicity of the result is part of its force. In actual 
experience many elements need to be taken into account in form- 
ing a judgment, and some weigh on one side and some on 
another. In caricature, the confusing elements are eliminated 
and judgment is easy.” 


THERE SEEM TO BE TWO MAIN REASONS FOR THE PRESENT CON- 
cern, among American citizens of American ancestry, over this 
nation’s unassimilated foreign population. ‘The first is found 
in the fact, that the foreign born and the children of foreign 
born now form such a large percentage of our population as 
almost to overwhelm our native stock by sheer weight of num- 
bers. This of itself would not be so serious were it not for 
the second reason for anxiety, the un-American and even anti- 
American ideals, prejudices, and aims of the peoples who have 
recently come to our shores. Some classes show not only in- 
difference, but actual hostility, to American ideals. Latterly 
it is becoming quite the fashion to deride some of the leading 
characters and facts of our history. The Roman Catholic 
Church seems especially desirous to see American school his- 
tories re-written. The World’s Work for November brings this 
out in the following reply to a criticism of an editorial in a 
previous issue, and incidentally gives some authentic facts and 
figures of exceptional historic value: 

“A recent editorial made the statement that the population 
of the United States in 1789, when the Nation began its life, 
was 80 per cent. English in origin, about 7 per cent. Scotch- 
Irish, about 1 per cent. Irish and 5 per cent. German. Imme- 
diately a letter was received from Mr. Edward F. McSweeney, 
of Boston, the head of a committee appointed by the Knights 
of Columbus to investigate and rewrite the history of the 
United States, chiefly with the plan of showing the contribu- 
tions each race has made. Accompanying this letter was a 
pamphlet—an introduction to the contemplated series of racial 
studies, in itself a bird’s-eye view of the points which are evi- 
dently to be made. The pamphlet is not written with much 
dignity ; its points are not emphasized with a conciseness that 
makes them entirely clear; opinions and prejudices are fre- 
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quently made to do service as facts; and in few cases are the 
authorities quoted for the rather astonishing statements made. 

“Yet the foreigner, unacquainted with the United States, 
would derive from it a fairly definite impression. This is that 
the Anglo-Saxon had contributed little to the making of the 
United States, but that the races mainly responsible for its 
present eminence are the Germans and the Irish. That the 
earliest settlers in certain sections were English is admitted, 
but, according to Mr. McSweeney, arrivals from England were 
not very numerous after the Seventeenth Century; suggestions 
are even thrown out that the main use England found in 
Colonial America was as a dumping ground for convicts and 
miscellaneous undesirables. Attention is arrested by a state- 
ment that the Irish and Germans contributed most to Ameri- 
can immigration during the Colonial Period. It is true that 
in another paragraph a distinction is drawn—a wholly unwar- 
ranted one—between immigrants and colonists—English arri- 
vals belonging to the second and not the former class; 
but this method of presenting facts is hardly worthy the name 
OL Mstory 2 eee 

“One would never suspect that the racial constituents of 
the American population in 1790 were definitely known. In 
reply to Mr. McSweeney’s demand for the authority of the 
World’s Work’s statement, he is referred to an extremely ex- 
haustive and scholarly publication of the United States Census 
Bureau, ‘A Century of Population Growth in the United States, 
1790-1900.’ This contains a chapter on the very subject under 
discussion; the races that made up the American population in 
1790. The results were as follows: ; 


Nationality as Indicated by Name Number Per cent. 
Allimationalities Arras ls 5 eeu Pate were 2,810,248 100.0 
Rtighshoeecc oe go acne ae ee ee 2,345,844 83.5 
SCOUCHE arcacl acide sas ek ait oe meanw ee peegta 188,589 6.7 
Piao eid oy ete ese ee nee eae 44,273 1.6 
UEC paleo aco eee eee ee 56,623 2.0 
EORONCI gan Oh oad Sa ae ae veo oie ae abet 13,384 0.5 
CeeL Ma tistye coe ma ese Oe ok bee eed 156,457 5.6 
PLCUPOW cc cis caterer a Me ia at Litrato tears 1,243 (1)* 
ALL other fre ccm eer athe ua we ar oie oe 3,835 0.1 


* Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


“These figures are essentially the same as those given in 
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the World’s Work editorial, except that we should have said 
that they covered the white population only. 

“The combination of these several elements had, by 1790, 
produced the American—the American who controlled the des- 
tinies of the country then and who has controlled them ever 
since. All these peoples—English, Scotch, Dutch, German, 
French—belonged to a single ethnological stock, the North- 
western European, or the much ridiculed ‘Nordic,’ and there- 
fore had little difficulty in coalescing into a single type.” 


Ir HAS BEEN PRETTY DEFINITELY SHOWN BY COMPETENT STU- 
dents of history that there is a very distinct American type, 
and this seems to be a point that is unwelcome to the newer 
American of different racial and religious ancestry, however 
worthy that ancestry may be. The magazine quoted above 
contains in the same issue a valuable study of The Immigrant 
Peril, written by Gino Speranza, a scholar who has specialized 
on American history and problems. One of its recommenda- 
tions is that he is of Italian parentage, so that its statements 
cannot be charged to the pride of thoroughbred Americanism. 
The passages here given are commended to those who resent 
the upholding of the traditions of that mighty past wherein 
American liberty had its sources: 

“Tt has been the fashion in the last years to speak of 
America as a potential but undefined mass ‘still in the making.’ 
As if the American democracy had no particular characteris- 
tics except a fanciful and limitless power of absorbing all 
kinds and conditions of men, and every degree and character 
of civilization. Indeed, a good deal of popular discussion has 
assumed that, because there is no theoretically pure race, it 
makes little difference how impure it is; or which stock in a 
mixed population is ‘numerically greater and intellectually 
dominant.’ 

“In line with such crude discussion of biologic and ethnic 
questions there has been produced a body of writings on ‘immi- 
grant America,’ fantastic as history and specious as philoso- 
phy. These writings have blurred, in the mind of even some 
thoughtful Americans, the essential fundamentals of their na- 
tional civilization. 
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“Thus, for many persons to-day, American history has 
ceased to be the history of a distinct people and of a distinct 
civilization. And because America, as a virgin and practically 
uninhabited continent, had to be settled by outsiders, it has 
become the easy play of rhetoricians to call the United States 
an ‘immigrant nation.’ By the same reasoning, the American 
democracy is a ‘composite experiment,’ still in the formative 
period.) of Facies 

“This basis of the democracy which George Washington 
fathered was on the side of character and conduct (that is, the 
relation of man to man) distinctly Anglo-Saxon; on the side of 
religion (that is, the relation of man to God) it was distinctly 
Christian and specifically Protestant. 

“Tf I stress, as I shall stress, the fundamentally Anglo- 
Saxon and Protestant character of American civilization, it is 
because upon it rests, historically and philosophically, the 
principles of Self-Government—self-government in all things, 
political, moral and intellectual. It is distinctly this Anglo- 
Saxon and Protestant character which makes government of 
and by the people applicable not only to the American State but 
to the American home, to the American church, and to Ameri- 
can industrial life. ‘In the home it means equality of husband 
and wife; in the church it means the voice of the laity; in in- 
dustry it means the participation of the worker.’ 

“This does not mean that there is no room within the Re- 
public for peoples whose views, beliefs, and antecedents differ 
from those of the historic American stock. It does mean that 
when, by the sheer weight of numbers, these peoples bear down 
too heavily with their alienage upon the structure of the de- 
mocracy, they become a distinctly de-nationalizing element 
within the Republic. It does mean that when, by combining 
and solidifying their unlikenesses and divergences from the 
American civilization, they attempt to impose their dissentient 
social and political ideas, ideals, and habits, they become a dis- 
tinctly de-nationalizing element within the Republic. They are 
then a political and cultural disturbing factor akin to those 
racial minorities which have threatened, and to-day still 
threaten, the life and peace of some of the states of Europe.” 


EVERYWHERE DECENT PEOPLE ARE COMPLAINING OF DISGRACE- 
ful political conditions, of lawlessness, even of collusion between 
public officials and those engaged in crime. Yet these same 
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decent people, in thousands of cases, complacently disregard 
their obligations as citizens and allow the less moral, the less 
intelligent, and the vicious to do the voting that keeps corrupt 
men in office. We have various special organizations to cor- 
rect this and that in matters of public concern, but most of 
them would be deprived of their excuse for existence if the 
Christian citizenship of America stood solidly and energetically 
together at the polls and elsewhere. The Evening Mail, of 
New York, lately reported the falling off in the. registration 
of voters in this city and pointed out its ominous possibilities 
in these words: 

“In 1920—presidential year—1,367,835 residents of this 
city registered as qualified to vote. This year 1,105,561 resi- 
dents registered. A decrease of 262,274. 

“These figures reveal the disheartening fact that 262,274 
persons of voting age have defaulted on their citizenship obliga- 
tion; that they lack sufficient pride and interest in their gov- 
ernment to give to it the little time required to register and 
vote. 

“It is unfortunate that these 262,274 dodgers cannot be 
grouped together in a community of their own, where the results 
of their indifference would fall upon themselves. The right to 
vote was not easily won for them; nor will it be long maintained 
if it is so lightly prized. 

“One way to force these derelicts to attend to their elec- 
tion day duties would be to enact a law providing that every 
qualified voter who failed to cast a ballot should be compelled 
to do double jury duty. They now keep off the voting lists 
so as to avoid jury duty. Instead the law should penalize 
them for their neglect.” 


ANY REFORM THAT CLASHES WITH COMMERCIAL INTERESTS HAS 
to fight for its life. While much has been accomplished for 
child welfare in this country, there is an appalling situation 
remaining to be dealt with. Child labor is cheap and con- 
trollable. A man who does not like his job can leave it; if he 
finds that it entails physical suffering he will leave it as soon 
as possible. But young children, exploited by the employer of 
cheap labor and forced to remain in his hands by stupid, 
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grasping parents indifferent to the comfort and even lives of 
their little ones—for such there is no escape. American 
Christian citizenship owes it to childhood to carry on to suc- 
cess the fight to emancipate our child slaves—for such they 
are. Here are two excerpts from The Literary Digest on the 
subject: 


“It may startle people who think child labor is a thing of 
the past in America, or is confined to a few dark districts, to 
learn that it has spread to all parts of our land and is growing 
rapidly under the present demand for labor. The beet-fields, 
the cotton-fields, the factory, the mine, and piece-work in the 
home are claiming, we are told, a large number of distorted 
little bodies, vacant minds and starved souls, despite the fact 
that for twenty-five years organized effort has been directed 
against the extravagant grinding of America’s ‘seed corn.’ 
Twice has Congress passed remedial legislation for the silent 
army of child workers, now numbering more than a million, and 
as many times has it been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Now a baker’s dozen of 
religious and social welfare organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and backed by powerful press sup- 
port, will seek in the next Congress the passage of a resolution 
to amend the Constitution so as to give ‘at least a minimum 
standard of protection for the child worker.’ ” 

“In a survey by the Children’s Bureau of 1,350 children 
working in oyster and shrimp canneries on the Gulf Coast, il- 
literacy was found to be as high as 25 per cent., while for 
children of the United States as a whole it is only 4 per cent. 
The work is done in wet, cold and drafty sheds, and the 
children suffer numerous accidents. ‘Cuts from the oyster 
shells, sores resulting from running shrimp thorns in the hands, 
rawness of the flesh from the shrimp acid, burns and infections 
are frequent among the small workers.’ In the cotton-fields of 
Texas, children, we are told, often work ten or eleven hours a 
day. On the truck farms of New Jersey, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia many of them begin work before the age of ten. But these 
pictures drawn from the Children’s Bureau are cheerful, it is 
said, when compared with those of children in the coal-mining 
regions of Pennsylvania. ‘There the hideousness and dreary 
remoteness of the mining camp form a sordid background for 
the boy who begins work on the breakers and in the mines, 
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sometimes before he is fourteen, often before he is sixteen.’ In- 
dustry invades even the domestic sanctuary. In many States 
home work comes under the child-labor laws, and permits are 
required for children from fourteen to sixteen, while younger 
children are forbidden to work at all. But it is almost im- 
possible to control work in the homes, and in some of the States 
enforcement of the law is lax. And when the enforcement be- 
comes lax, says Harold Cary in Collier’s Weekly, packages for 
home work will come shooting in by parcel-post. There is no 
Federal law to stop it. And ‘you in Wyoming or Florida, in 
Maine or Arizona,’ he writes, ‘can still get your pretty night- 
gowns and your milk tags handled by diseased tenement chil- 
dren, straining and wearing out their eyes, denied the right to 
an education and the right to play and develop into real human 
beings.’ ” 


THE BOOTLEGGER HAS PRECIPITATED A NATIONAL ISSUE. HE Is 
not like the ordinary criminal who has the citizenship of the 
country solidly against him; he is in a class by himself, for he 
seems to have divided the people. A shamefully large portion 
of our citizens appear to have become obsessed with the idea 
that they have a moral right to violate a law that they do not 
like. If they gain the upper hand, the Eighteenth Amendment, 
instead of abolishing the liquor traffic, will result in what 
amounts to a repeal of all laws that had been made against it 
in the various states. 

Control of the traffic is no longer a local matter; we have 
a national law faced by nation-wide law-breaking, and its en- 
forcement is a matter of national responsibility. In fact, the 
whole country is being tested as to its ability to enforce its 
own enactments. After describing the collapse of the enforce- 
ment of the law in Detroit, The News of that city turns to the 
national aspect of the case and says: 

“Bootlegging is a national operation, nationally organized 
and with a national market. Important though the issue is to 
each community, it is only when the citizen grasps the stu- 
pendous fact that the entire country is awash with illicit 
liquor, and that neither State, city or village lines have any 
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tangible meaning in the fight against it, that the real character 
of the fight that must be made becomes apparent. 

“It is a contest drawn definitely between the nation and 
outlawry; nothing else. It is the Constitution itself that is 
involved. No local phase can be permanently affected until 
the problem is followed back to its root, which is the national 
issue in the United States of the law, whether it shall stand 
with the solid support of every resource of the United States 
Government or whether it shall be admitted to be a humiliating 
failure. Back of that is whether the American people them- 
selves are to retain the sole right to make and erase their laws 
or whether the law of the land can be flouted and scorned with 
impunity, and leave the people whose vital interest is at stake 
indifferent. 

“The voice and arm of the nation is the Federal Govern- 
ment. Leadership in the problem belongs there.” 


Iv Ir BE TRUE THAT NATURE BOOKS, THOSE MODERN DELIGHTFUL 
accounts of bird, beast, insect, and even plant life, are especially 
attractive to city dwellers, the psychological explanation would 
appear obvious. It is found restful and relaxing to contem- 
plate lives spent in remote forest and plain and mountain, 
seemingly in leisurely quiet and content so sharply contrasted 
with city rush and roar. It is certainly true that there is a 
growing protest against our universal speed mania, and a 
desire to get away from it. And this is prompted, not only by 
a desire for rest and peace, but that we may recover conditions 
for the best use of our minds and may satisfy our spiritual 
natures. At a recent dinner at Brown University, given in 
honor of President Angell of Yale, Secretary of State Hughes 
made a notable address, a portion of which covered the rest- 
lessness of the age and was widely commented upon. A few 
of his sentences follow: 

“We find ourselves in the age of the motor, the movie and 
the radio, which, with freedom of locomotion, novel and easy 
intimacies, and the ever-present and constantly expanding en- 
terprise of the press, give us a delusive facility in acquiring 
information. It is the day of the fleeting vision. Concentra- 


tion, thoroughness, the quiet reflection that ripens the judg- 
ment are more difficult than ever. 
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“Facility of communication is agreeable and useful, but it 

leads not only to making more numerous and importunate the 
demands of every calling, but to a vast waste of time by render- 
ing easy countless intrusions on serious work. A host of or- 
ganizations spring up to give an artificial insistence to these 
demands. 
_ “I think that it is the experience of public officers that it 
is not the proper work of the office that wears, but the unceasing 
requirements of those who have little to do with the public 
business, and, by their constant importunities for extra official 
attention, use up the nervous energy which should be devoted 
to public service. But so important is the maintenance of good 
will, so generous are our American expectations, that it may be 
said that a public officer gives about one-half his time in con- 
tacts which are really unnecessary in order that he may be in 
a position to serve the other half.” 


Gene Srratron-PorTER, THE WRITER, WHO IS “CONSTANTLY 
accused of being too much of an optimist,” has given consider- 
able study to the matter of college life, and in a late number 
of McCall’s Magazine writes about The Boys and Girls Who 
Cannot Go to College. She refers to a recent conference of 
educators which deplored the fact that too many young people 
were attracted to college by the social life there, with the result 
that moral, social, and intellectual standards suffered, and this 
fact forms the background of her article. After describing 
the indecencies of the modern ballroom, this writer proceeds: 


“It is the same thing that happened while Rome was burn- 
ing, and I am not any too sure that a nice little conflagration is 
not on the way for us, for so sure as God lives, these are not 
the methods by which sane and substantial and enduring gov- 
ernments are reared and carried on, and, so long as these 
things persist in the social life of the elders, so long they are 
going to be copied and exaggerated by the exuberance and inex- 
perience of youth. Also, these things are going to be carried 
into the schools and colleges and the social life of the whole 
nation in a form going a bit ahead of the wildest extravagances 
that are being indulged in today. So long as these things are 
+n existence and are countenanced by men and women supposed 
to be sane and right-thinking, I fail to see that there is any 
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great deprivation for the boy or girl who cannot go to college. 
I am rather inclined to the belief that it is possibly the best 
thing that could happen to them if they stop their education, 
technically speaking, with the high school and take a job and 
begin some creative work. They will, at least, equal mentally 
if not physically, the men and women who laid the foundation 
of our nation. 

“And it is also true that any degree of culture acquired by 
any boy or girl in any college can be obtained by the same boy 
or girl in the environment of his own home if he or she chooses 
to make the mental effort. The books are accessible, it takes 
work, but to my mind, work is the salvation of the race. It is 
the people who are too lazy to work and the people who are 
too rich to work who are making the greatest part of the trou- 
ble in the world today.” 


THERE IS SUCH A BEING AS THE ANXIOUS OPTIMIST, AND HE IS 
forever pestering his fellows with the threadbare question, “Is 
the world growing better?” Now, there are moments in his- 
tory when the clouds are gathering for a storm, and others 
when they are clearing away. But the whole career of man- 
kind is not to be gauged by tendencies at a particular moment. 
Of one thing we can be sure: However we may differ as to the 
divine method and divinely appointed times, God is certainly 
moving toward the consummation of His supreme purpose for 
the race. Faith, obedience, and hope on our part will save 
us from a lot of needless fretting over contemporaneous events. 

As an example of varying judgments, take the following, 
which is given in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate: 

“Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, who has gained a reputation for 
saying both brilliant and gloomy things, has been quoted as 
denying that the assumed law of progress in human affairs has 
any scientific or historical basis. We have no warrant for our 
faith in the improvement of mankind either .physically or 
morally, so the Dean declares. 

“But the Methodist Recorder calls attention to a keen 
reply which Professor Pollard of the University of London has 
made to the Dean’s pessimistic view. Among other things this 
Professor of History says: ‘The average man of today is 
much too large for the suits of armor in which the strongest 
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mediaeval warriors used to fight. * There has _ been 
an enormous improvement in the food of the poor and in the 
houses in which they live; diseases, like leprosy, which carried 
off numberless victims in the Middle Ages, have become ex- 


tinct ; the average human life has been prolonged by over 
thirty per cent.’ 


“As to moral progress the Professor reminds the Dean in 
a facetious way that if he had expressed his views four hundred 
years ago they would have brought him to Smithfield—where 
heretics were burned—and adds: ‘Surely it implies some im- 
provement in humanity that, however violently we may disagree 
with deans or others, we should all be shocked not merely to 
see, but to hear of, their burning.’ ” 


ScIENCE Is IN GREAT DEBT TO CHRISTIANITY BECAUSE THE SPREAD 
of the faith has been continually freeing men’s minds from all 
sorts of superstitions, and so releasing them to study phe 
nomena and their laws without the deadly bias of fear. Then 
science in turn has been leading men to grasp the manifesta- 
tions of the Creator in a larger, fuller sense. It used to be the 
common thing for pious souls to see a significant or prophetic 

sign in almost every curious occurrence in nature, as though 
the world were so lacking in terrors that God Himself must be 
continually appearing in some mask to frighten and awe His 
children. The Congregationalist has related an incident which 
shows how science has helped to eliminate such barbaric ideas. 
A Chicago baker was accused by a woman of selling her bread 
she believed to be poisonous because it had a stain init. The 
baker appealed to a chemist, who calmly ate a piece of the 
stained bread and thus explained it: 

“Qnce when people found this curious red stain on the 
family bread, or on the boiled potatoes, they cried out that it 
was ‘wunderblut,’ or miracle blood. When the wafers used for 
sacramental purposes developed this red stain, devout religion- 


ists of the Middle Ages were sure they were in the presence of 
a great miracle. Religious processions were formed to celebrate 


its appearance. 
The fame of ‘wunderblut’ became world wide, and when it 


was the fashion to burn witches some were burned on the 
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grounds that they had bewitched the bread so that it gave forth 
the ‘wunderblut.’ 

“Until Louis Pasteur and his associates worked out the 
bacterial theory of disease, outbreaks of red stains on bread 
always overawed the populace. At Padua they had an outbreak 
that lasted a whole week, and many thought that indeed here 
was blood from heaven, raining down upon the people’s bread. 
Much praying was done. ‘Then came Ehrenberg, the bacte- 
riologist. He found that each little red spot was a colony of 
bacteria that instead of being green or black, like molds, was 
red colored. The bacteria were isolated and named bacilli 
prodigiosus. They were found to be as harmless as mold on 
cheese, so I did not hesitate a moment to eat the once mysteri- 
ous plants. Since science took the wonder out of ‘wunderblut,’ 
they have controlled it so that outbreaks are now very rare.” 


THE CHARACTER OF PREACHERS’ SONS HAS LONG BEEN A THEME 
for the humorist, the lecturer, and the curious investigator of 
history. The preacher’s son is made of just the same clay 
as are other sons. He used to be regarded as worse than most 
boys, but the reason was that any misconduct on his part 
looked so black against the background of his father’s calling. 
On the other hand, if it can be shown that the minister’s son 
has a better chance of turning out well than the son of a man 
of any other calling, it should be credited to the parents who 
trained him as became those whose home life should be con- 
sistent with the truth proclaimed by the head of the home. 
This statement about preachers’ sons is credited to Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

“There have been three preachers’ boys in the White 
House. 

“Nine of the signers of the Declaration of Independeuce 
were sons of ministers. 

“Five Supreme Court judges and many governors, in addi- 
tion to a great list of lesser political officials, were products of 
manses. 

“Daughters of preachers have been mistresses of the White 
House during seven presidential terms. 

“The Democratic party never elected a presidential candi- 
date who was not the son of a minister. 
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“The Wright brothers, pioneers of aviation, were manse 


products, and the first trans-Atlantic flight was made by the 
son of a preacher. 


“The inventor of the telegraph, Samuel Morse, was a pas- 
tor’s son. 


“In Who’s Who in America ministers’ sons should have one 


name in 220, in proportion to their number. They have one in 
12. 


“In the Hall of Fame are listed names of 12 preachers’ 
sons.” 


THERE IS MUCH CONFUSION IN THE NEWS OF RELIGIOUS CON- 
ditions in Russia and the Near East. One despairs of getting 
any reliable and adequate information as to the real state of 
affairs. Still, it is evident that the spirit of religion is very 
much alive there, and hope continues that out of it all will 
come a great Christian triumph. It encourages such a hope 
to turn to an account of something actually being done. Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert tells in Christian Work of a remark- 
able work that is being done at Constantinople in the matter 
of training for Christian leadership. 

One of the most significant points is that we find here 
students of widely separate branches of the Christian church 
studying the Bible together. In this connection it is worth 
noting here that fifteen students from the seminary of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, in New York, are attending classes 
in the institution which publishes this quarterly, with Bible 
study more particularly in view. Dr. Cavert writes: 

“Certainly, whatever we in the West are to do for the 
Orthodox churches we must do through these churches—never 
by proselyting among them. All the Protestant leaders with 
whom we talked in Constantinople and Athens, almost without 
exception, share this opinion. Indeed, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in association with 
Robert College, has already put into operation a remarkable 
plan of codperation with the Orthodox leaders in training 
priests and workers for their churches. In “The School of 
Religion,’ as this project at Constantinople is called, opened 
a year ago, there were more than a score of students from the 
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Greek, Armenian, Russian and Bulgarian Orthodox churches, 
together with several Protestant students. The Orthodox 
students came with the full indorsement and support of their 
bishops, who realize to-day the need for such help as the Ameri- 
can Churches can give. ‘The instruction in the liturgy and 
church history is given by leaders of the Orthodox faith, while 
courses in the Bible, religious education, social service and other 
lines are given by American teachers. It is hoped that this 
School of Religion may ultimately become a union effort, in- 
cluding in its scope all the Protestant Churches carrying on 
work in any part of the Near East, and always developing in 
the fullest codperation with the Orthodox churches themselves. 
Here is a superb pioneering enterprise, deserving the support of 
the whole of American Protestantism and demonstrating the 
practicability of closer relations between Near Eastern and 
Western Christianity in every realm of activity.” 


ARCHEOLOGY CONTINUES TO MAKE NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
our knowledge of the past. Indeed, it takes a brave or a rash 
man to offer positive and final conclusions, respecting the his- 
tory and culture of any ancient race or period that may pos- 
sibly be the subjects of archeological study. The more the 
spade turns up the more amazed we are at the mass of material 
that the past has bequeathed to us. An exchange passes on 
this condensed item concerning the recent discovery of an 
ancient copy of the Gospel of John: 


“Two discoveries of interest to students of the Bible have 
been made recently in Egypt, as reported by Sir William 
Flinders Petrie to The London Times. An ancient copy of 
John’s gospel and a tomb with Aramaic inscriptions have ex- 
cited wide interest among archaeologists. The gospel was 
found wrappel in a bundle of rags in a pot buried in the open 
ground. It is of papyrus, and is in Coptic of the earliest style, 
between the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, and differs from the 
received Coptic text. It is expected therefore to be decisive as 
to the nature of the Greek text first accepted in Egypt. The 
tomb inscriptions indicate that a Jewish or Syrian family was 
living more than 100 miles south of Cairo as early as the veign 
of Manasseh, many years before the destruction of the temple 
at Jerusalem. If there was one family so far south, there must 
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have been other Jewish families in Egypt at that time, says 
Dr. Petrie.” 


More AND MORE STUDENTS ARE BEING TAUGHT TO GO TO SOURCES 
and to the earliest available records for their material. The 
day of the author who produces a learned article after a few 
hours with the encyclopedias has largely passed away. The 
best Bible study is that which deals directly with the Bible in 
a thoroughgoing way, and not with commentaries and books 
about the Bible. In the study of history, and in other 
branches of learning which largely rest upon written records, 
books and documents must, of course, furnish the sources to a 
very great extent. For this reasqn anything that occurs to 
make more accessible to students rare old books, documents, 
and fragments is hailed with delight. This item, from the 
Record of Christian Work, concerning the notable Hebrew 
collection in New York is of unusual importance to students of 
history: 


“The library of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York became the greatest Hebrew library in the world with the 
acquisition of the Elkan Nathan Adler collection, from London. 

“This collection comprises more than 40,000 printed vol- 
umes and parts of volumes, and more than 4,000 manuscripts, 
and was the greatest private Hebrew library known to exist. 
It includes several thousand unique volumes and manuscripts 
dating from the ninth century to the present, and produced 
in every country of Europe and Asia, and in many of those of 
Africa and the new world. 

“The whole collection has scarcely been touched by scholars. 
Thousands of the books have not been read in modern times. 
The superficial work which has been done on the collection as 
Adler put it together shows that it will throw light on every 
phase of civilization in Europe from the rise of Mohammedan 
civilization, and perhaps earlier, down almost to the present. 

“The worldwide distribution of Jewish communities inter- 
laced their culture with that of practically every civilized or 
semicivilized nation, and this vast encyclopedia of their writings 
over ten centuries and in every part of the world forms a mag- 
nificent treasury of historical sources. 
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“With the acquisition of the Adler collection the Jewish 
Theological Seminary will have a total of about 80,000 Hebrew 
books, about 6,000 manuscripts, and over 100 incunabula. The 
oldest fragment is dated in the seventh century.” 


Ir Is A SINGULAR THING THAT THE CITY WHICH OF LATE COULD 
claim to send out more copies of the Scriptures than any other 
one place is not in a Christian land. The great earthquake in 
Japan brought out the fact that Yokohama was, at the time 
of the tragedy, entitled to that honor. The American Bible 
Society issued a statement concerning the company there that 
published the Scriptures which incidentally shows that the de- 
mand for them is growing rapidly in the Far East. The re- 
port says in part: 

“Tt is a startling fact that Yokohama produced and sent 
out annually for missionary circulation more copies of the 
Christian Scriptures than any other city in the world. The 
Fukuin Printing Company, from which these Scriptures went 
forth by the millions, not alone to all parts of the Island 
Empire, but also to China, Philippine Islands, Siam and all 
parts of the Far East, is a total wreck. The director and the 
entire operating force of 700 to 1,000 persons were killed. 
During the first three months of this year the circulation had 
been practically as large as during the first six of last year. 
The entire stock of Bibles in the depositories both in Tokyo and 
Yokohama and the Bibles in the homes of these two cities and 
the whole stricken area are gone. 

“The American Bible Society has sole responsibility for 
this part of Japan. To meet the immediate emergency, the 
Society has arranged to produce at once on presses running 
night and day, half a million copies of the Gospels in Japanese, 
reproduced by photography from books on hand at the Bible 
House in New York.” 


THE AVERAGE MINISTER’S SALARY IS A DISGRACE TO THE AMERI- 
can church. With all the complaint about increased living 
costs, high taxes, and the rest, the fact remains that this is the 
most prosperous and self-indulgent nation on earth. Our ten 
million automobiles would alone be convincing testimony, but 
there are other things. We demand, and have, better houses, 
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more comforts, and greater luxuries than have ever before been 
enjoyed by the masses in any country. Moreover, our church 
members are among our most fortunate citizens. 

Yet, with handsome cars parked about our church doors on 
Sunday mornings, in both city and village, many a pastor lacks 
sufficient money to provide decently for his family. Many poor 
sermons, that call forth criticisms from the well groomed, well 
housed, well fed occupants of the pew, might be traced to the 
unceasing worry of the preacher over the needs of his wife and 
children. Laboring men would strike if they were asked to 
accept a reduction to the average preacher’s income. 

Our people need to be trained from childhood to feel the 
solemn obligations of Christian stewardship, to know that not 
all the money that comes into their possession is theirs to spend 
on themselves, to realize that the support of the Lord’s work 
is properly a large feature of the Christian’s duty. Here the 
principle of tithing comes into its proper place, not only as the 
solution of the problem of church finance, but as a means of 
developing the member’s grasp of Christian ethics. The Min- 
isters’ Monthly quotes these items from a report covering the 
present state of ministerial support: 

“The middle line of salaries varies somewhat in different 
sections and churches, but in no instance do the majority of the 
ministers receive in excess of $1,000. 

“The cost of living has increased more than eighty per cent. 
But the increase of ministerial salaries in twenty years has not 


been twenty per cent. 

“Industrial investigators find that the normal income of a 
workingman’s family today should be from $1,100 to $1,500 and ~ 
that wages have been advanced proportionately. But no such 
advance has come to the minister. ‘To even approximate the 
standard of ten years ago the minister’s salary should be ad- 
vanced from sixty to eighty per cent. 

“The ‘rich churches’ of a certain denomination had a prop- 
erty valuation each of $100,000 or more. Their per capita 
payments to ministerial support decreased nineteen cents per 
member (during these years of rising costs). 

“’'The minister is asked to raise money for hospitals, but 
should he or members of his family fall sick, the expenses for 
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hospital care and a trained nurse must be paid out of his 
meagre salary. In the majority of cases this salary is Jess 
than $20 a week, or half the amount he must pay for a trained 
nurse. Such emergencies can only be met on a charity basis. 

“Pastors preach to laymen who individually pay more to 
men who run their automobiles than they pay for a man to run 
their church. 

“Rural ministers are preaching to groups of farmers who 
individually pay more to the ‘hired man’ than their combined 
quota for the support of their pastor.” 


In making its own comments on the situation The Minis- 
ters’ Monthly adds: 

“What a folly, this whole business! What a supreme folly 
for us, American Christians—we of the business mind; we of 
the square deal; we of the pleasant speech and the kindly hand- 
shake; we who boast of our progressive spirit and advanced 
methods! 

“No commercial house of any importance sends out its sales 
representatives without having provided for them good sala- 
ries, and often a handsome allowance besides. These houses 
realize the value of a selling agent that is neat appearing, that 
can enjoy the necessary recreation at the proper time, that can 
have a square meal two or three times a day, and that can en- 
tertain friends and customers whenever necessary or desirable. 


A good salary and a comfortable allowance mean a wide-awake _ 


mind and a healthy interest in the firm’s business. 

‘But here is the most important sales agent of them all; 
here is the man who sells the most valuable article on the 
world’s market (Isaiah 55:1); and the church lets him go 
about his business underfed, shabby in dress, weary in spirit, 
full of worry, his mind everywhere except where it ought to be! 

“Think of a city pastor selling insurance! Think of a 
rural pastor loading hay or building fences! Would any bank 
allow its president to engage in anything like that, or any rail- 
way company its chief executive? 

“The church of Jesus Christ, no matter whether you find 


it on Fifth Avenue, New York, or in Monte Vista, Colorado, is — 


more important than either a bank or a railway system!” 
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BOOKS 
Jesus CurIst aND THE MopEern CHALLENGE ! 


This little book—for in bulk such it is—is a valuable contri- 
bution to our apologetic literature. Its Foreword tells us: 
“The contents of this book were originally delivered as ‘Con- 
ferences’ of an ‘Apologetic’ character, to large audiences in 
Great Britain.” A speaker with Mr. Spurr’s exceptional gifts 
of felicitous popular presentation of grave subjects would be 
a welcome figure at summer assemblies on this side the water. 

The full title of Mr. Spurr’s book is, Jesus Christ and the 
Modern Challenge: Can We Still Believe in His Divinity? 
This, however, may easily impart to one a misleading notion 
as to the real scope of the discussion. What that is will 
best be seen from the Contents. This by chapters reads: I. 
The Present State of the Question; II. “What Manner of Man 
is This?”?; III. The Triumph of the Limitless Lord; IV. The 
Faith of the Church; V. “The Word Was Made Flesh”; VI. 
“Born of the Virgin Mary”; VII. “He Rose Again the Third 
Day From the Dead”; VIII. The Spiritual Implications of 
Christ’s Resurrection; [X. “He Ascended Into Heaven”; X. 
The Miracles of Jesus; XI. Jesus Christ the Regenerator of 
the World; XII. The Evidence of Christian Experience; XIII. 
The Practical Question—Will Christianity “Work” Today? 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Mr. Spurr by no 
means limits his discussion to the question of the Deity of 
Christ, though that, of course, is the subject around which 
the discussion as a whole revolves. He has treated not only 
his central theme, but each of the associated themes, in a fresh 
and forceful way. His style is beautifully clear, his diction is 
marked by simplicity and dignity, and the tone and temper of 
his discussion are admirable throughout. Mr. Spurr speaks 


1 Jesus Christ and the Modern Challenge: Can We Still Believe in 
His Divinity? By Frederic C. Spurr, President of the National Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches (Great Britain). New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 1923. Pp. 204. 
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with a conviction that gives weight to what he says, because, 
as contrasted with the confidence of blatant and brazen ignor- 
ance, it is grounded in information, insight, and enlightened 
reflection. The analyses, which are a characteristic feature of 
his several discussions, make his thought stand out with lumin- 
ous clearness, and so enable his readers, not only to follow 
it with ease, but to appreciate its force as they could not other- 
wise do. 

If space permitted, it would be a pleasure to cite instances 
of the skill with which Mr. Spurr meets objections, and the 
freshness that he imparts to familiar arguments. One in- 
stance of the former must suffice. The silence of the New Tes- 
tament writers, except Matthew and Luke, as to the virgin 
birth of our Lord is now quite commonly adduced by a certain 
school of scholars to discredit its reality. To this Mr. Spurr 
replies: 

“Neither Mark nor John deal with our Lord’s early years 
at all. Both of them commence their narratives with the story 
of His public ministry. But is it reasonable to say that 


because these two evangelists never mention the early years of 
our Lord’s life, there were no early years?” 


Without pausing for comment, I may be permitted in pass- 
ing to direct attention to the fact that there is a verbal paral- 
lelism between the language of Luke 1:35 and Romans 1:4 
that can hardly be accidental. In Luke, Gabriel replying to 
Mary’s question, “How can this be?” says: “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee, therefore that holy thing that shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” Paul alleges that “by 
the resurrection [our Lord was] proved to be the Son of God, 
[begotten] miraculously [en duwnamei] through the Holy 
Spirit.” That is to say, the resurrection confirms the state- 
ment of Gabriel as to the miraculous conception of our Lord 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

I shall allow myself to cite only one additional brief pas- 
sage. Mr. Spurr ‘has referred to the fact that “The Cross 
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reveals the real nature of sin.” In concluding his treatment of 
this point he says: 

“The tragedy of Good Friday was not a passing incident 
in the world’s history: it was a temporal demonstration at a 
given point of the perpetual outrage which on the part of 
man is being directed against God. What men did to Jesus 
on Good Friday in the physical realm, mankind does to God 
today in the moral realm by its sin. It wounds Him and seeks 
to be rid of Him. All His goodness to it goes for nothing. 
God is simply unwelcome and His law regarded as oppressive. 
No academic account of sin can succeed in bringing its mean- 
ing home to us like this demonstration of its virulence in the 
Cross of Christ. ‘To make mankind see what it is, is the first 
part of the triumph of the Cross.” 


Mr. Spurr’s book deserves a wide circulation. Ministers 
will find in it much material for sermons of a high order on the 
grave topics of which it treats. It should serve also as an 
admirable model to guide them in their own presentation of 
similar topics, and to intelligent laymen it should be of special 
value. 

I must conclude with just two comments. One is, that my 
commendation of Mr. Spurr’s discussion as a whole should be 
strengthened, when I say that in certain details—some of them 
by no means unimportant—his viewpoint differs from my own. 
Mr. Spurr seems to be theologically a synergist. On that sub- 
ject the writer holds to the reformed position. Again Mr. 
Spurr speaks of Jesus as “the representative Christian.” Per- 
haps that was simply a slip. 

The other comment I feel moved to make is this: Vital 
as is the importance of the topics to which Mr. Spurr directs 
his “apologetic,” still, in my judgment, they do not constitute 
the true center of apologetic interest today. That center will 
be found to be determined for us by the pseudo-historical criti- 
cism and interpretation and the pseudo-psychology presently 
current under the name of Modernism. The fundamental postu- 
late of Modernism is, that the Christianity of the Gospels and 
Epistles is not properly speaking primitive, is, indeed, but “a 
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synthesis of older forms of thought with comparatively little new 
in its composition.” A second, in the language of Rev. H. G. 
Wood, is that, ““The essence of Christianity is not some static 
formula to be discovered in its beginnings. Its essence can only 
be understood by tracing the course of its development. Chris- 
tianity is essentially progress, growth. To seek to return to 
primitive Christianity, is to put the grown man back into baby 
clothes.” This, of course, among other things, overlooks the 
fact that, to continue Mr. Wood’s figure, “the grown man” is 
not grown—and never will be. But my purpose is not to criti- 
cize, rather only to call attention to what seems to me to be the 
present center of apologetic interest. 
W. M. McPHEETERs. 


Tue Practicat Basis or CuristTiaN Beier ” 


This volume, which is offered according to the sub-title as An 
Essay in Reconstruction, is from the pen of one who describes 
himself as “a layman and a free-lance,” and whose chief work 
in life has been the study and teaching of archeology. But that 
the “sub-current of religious thought” in his life is no small 
stream is evident in the list of books he has written on the 
subject, including Modernity and the Churches, The Ephesian 
Gospel, The Religious Experience of St. Paul, Evolution in 
Christian Ethics, Evolution in Christian Doctrine, and the 
volume with which this review is concerned. 

The book takes on the character of a personal testimony 
from the opening sentence of the Preface: “The coming on of 
old age warns me that it is time for me to set down in final 
form the conception of Christian belief to which I have been 
led by the studies and experience of many years.” In strong, 
terse, unambiguous, everyday language Dr. Gardner sets forth 
his convictions, which have been wrought out and tested in his 
own experience. He assumes full responsibility for his views 

_ *?The Practical Basis of Christian Belief: An Essay in Reconstruc- 


tion. By Percy Gardner, D. Litt., Fellow of the British Academy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. XXIV + 288. 
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and emphatically removes his colleagues, whether in the Church- 
men’s Union or elsewhere, from any responsibility for what he 
writes. While the views contained in the work are stated with 
clearness and force, they are not offered in any mandatory 
spirit. On the contrary, they are given that others may weigh 
and measure them. ‘How far they are true is for others to 
judge.” 

The work is conceived in the atmosphere of Kant’s philoso- 
phy and is apparently largely the product of that system of 
thought. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, which seemed to 
Dr. Gardner to be logically unanswerable, and his Critique of 
Practical Reason, which offered a way of escape from the 
skepticism and subjectivity that seemed to result necessarily 
from the acceptance of the conclusions of the former, have 
been the main factors in determining the ideas which form the 
content of this book. 

The author finds four recent tendencies of thought which 
seem to him to demand modification and re-expression of Chris- 
tian belief. They are: (1) The spread of the doctrine of rela- 
tivity over a wider and wider field, (2) the progress of religious 
psychology, (3) the comparative study of religions, (4) the 
change in our views of early Christian history. In discussing 
the second of these tendencies he pays his respects to Freud 
and Jung in no uncertain way for their “unnecessary stress on 
unhealthy and abnormal phases of mentality” and for their 
religious views which, he says, he finds “intolerable,” yet at the 
same time he finds the root principles of these two psychologists 
to be of value. Later in the volume he discusses Spiritism 
and condemns unsparingly the ethical quality of it and many 
of its devotees. 

“It has been noted, both in England and America, how 
much laxity in conduct, especially in financial probity and 
sexual morality, follows in the wake of spiritism.” 

Thus the moral standards of the author stand out in 


clear and lofty outlines. 
The practical basis of Christian belief, in the author’s 
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judgment, must be found, not in “the supernatural and abnor- 
mal element in early Christianity,” but in certain inherent facts 
in human nature and the spiritual world. 

“A great part, if not the whole, of Christian doctrine 
turns out to be based upon fundamental facts in the nature of 
man and the spiritual world. That is the conviction with which 
I have always written, and the conviction becomes stronger as 
I grow old.” 

He himself scarcely hopes to have his basis accepted by 
large numbers among the leaders of evangelical religion. “Re- 
cently,” he says, “six excellent addresses on Religion and Life 
have been given at Oxford by noted speakers, Anglican, Pres- 
byterian and lay. I do not suppose that these theologians 
would generally accept the views of this book.” Certain it is 
that if these six speakers, or any others, adhere to the faith of 
the historic church, they would find themselves quite unable to 
agree with the fundamental contentions of the writer of the 
book. 

Turning aside for a moment to the make-up of the book, 
I am constrained to remark that one does not often find a 
volume with so ample and inclusive a table of Contents. One 
may gain a fairly comprehensive idea of the message of the 
book by the simple perusal of the twelve pages of Contents. 
Amplification, illustration, and application are the added ele- 
ments in the 288 pages which follow. There are eleven chap- 
ters in the work, with the following titles: Christian Belief, The 
Nature of Personality, Personality and the Unconscious, The 
Claims of Spirit, Inspiration and Revelation, Christian Ethics, 
The Divine Father, The Eternal Christ, The Holy Spirit, Per- 
sonal Immortality and Eternal Life, the Catholic Church. 

The function of all religion is the shortening of the dis- 
tance between man and God. But the path is a hard one, and 
mediators are necessary. God in His condescension sent 
prophets and philosophers, the former in Israel-and the latter 
in Greece, to help men to know God, and then He gave the 
supreme revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ. The author 
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reflects on Luke, or “the writer of Acts,” for his undue atten- 
tion to abnormal physical phenomena connected with the 
preaching of the Word, and sets Paul over against him as a 
corrective, with his “eminent balance of mind and sanity.” 
Perhaps there are many who will not be able to admit this 
invidious comparison between these two eminent servants of 
Jesus Christ, but who will find the ground for any difference 
in emphasis that may be discovered between the two rather in 
the purpose each had in mind, the one narration, for instance, 
and the other instruction and persuasion. 

Of course, the manifest distrust of the author in the super- 
natural and “abnormal” would very directly and powerfully 
influence his estimate of the writer who has set down, in words 
that have entered into the very life-blood of the church, the 
supernatural and “abnormal” happenings in the early church. 
Paul is set out as being not at all metaphysical, but in the 
highest degree practical, and with no definite scheme of the- 
ology, such as “the Ephesian follower of St. Paul, who wrote 
the Fourth Gospel” has, for instance; and the author opines 
that “phrases like those of the Athanasian Creed would have 
conveyed to him little meaning.” We wonder, as we run over 
in our minds the stupendous utterances of Paul’s letters, how 
far they can be made to conform to this characterization. 

The writer is confident the historic method of dealing with 
the literature of Christianity is slowly but surely winning its 
way. He is not sure that it would be salutary for the ac- 
ceptance of this method to come suddenly, “because a sudden 
inrush of historic method would beyond doubt bring in danger 
to the religious views on which the conduct of most Christians 
is founded. A gradual infiltration of the method is really 
preferable.” By “historic method” the author, of course, 
refers to the naturalistic handling of the Bible, and the ques- 
tion will obtrude itself into many minds whether it is not a 
philosophic method far more than a historic method, for, in 
the case of the author, his whole outlook and interpretation 
are based on a complete acceptance of the evolutional theory in 
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its application to all of life. This fact is attested by the 
titles of two of the previous volumes of the author to which 
attention has already been called in this review. 

To those who hold that naturalistic evolutionism is com- 
petent to comprehend and interpret the sacred Scriptures and 
what they record, this laudation of the so-called “historic 
method” will come as no surprise, although, at least in this 
work, it places the philosophers of Greece on an equal footing 
with the prophets of Israel as builders of our Christian con- 
ceptions of things. We wonder whether the author and those 
who share his convictions concerning some of these things would 
suggest Plato for the reading in some of our Sunday services 
instead of St. Paul, or responsive readings from the Greek 
poets occasionally rather than the Psalms of David. But pos- 
sibly such wonderings are impertinent. 

The author’s discussion of personality, with its division 
between the sub-conscious and super-conscious, is illuminating 
and satisfying. While there is not much here that will be 
new to those who are abreast of the best modern thought along 
these lines, yet there is a lucidity and elevation in the discus- 
sion in these pages that are very captivating. 

Four paths are pointed out as reaching to the divine. 
These are, first, asceticism as illustrated in Buddhism, which 
seems in the author’s mind to be closely related to the life of 
the monk and hermit of Christianity; second, philanthropy; 
third, intellectual sympathy with truth; and fourth, art. 
Whether this part of the treatise will command the endorse- 
ment of believers is open to serious question. 

There are many passages in the book that, for common 
sense and a keen comprehension of present day tendencies, are 
most excellent, as this one: 

“Probably there was never a time when men were less 
given to quiet and receptivity. The pace of life is always 
increasing ; we rush to constant occupation and perpetual pre- 
occupation; we are always doing something or talking to some- 


one. Hence the aspect of religion is changed; there is more of 
ritual and ceremony, less of inward and meditative religion. 
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That our ways tend to make our Christianity more superficial, 
more restless, less serious, can hardly be denied.” 


There are other passages which I would fain quote for 
their excellence did space permit. 

The author’s treatment of the person of Christ is most 
unsatisfactory. He adopts a good deal of the method of inany 
other Modernistic writers in dealing with the subject. He 
separates rather sharply between Jesus and the eternal Christ, 
and so, with others, makes an open path to any sort of rough 
handling of the Jesus of the Gospels, including ignorance on 
many things about which He essayed to speak, as well as the 
common limitations of humanity. We are all familiar with 
this manner of treating the Gospel records by this time. The 
main hindrance to the acceptance of the method and its results 
is the Gospel records themselves. In other words, to an unpreju- 
diced reader, who comes to these records without presupposi- 
tions constructed out of philosophical schemes, the complexly 
woven web of narrative, pronouncement, portraiture, leaves no 
room for any such handling of Jesus Christ. The Jesus of the 
Gospels and the Christ of the historic church are one and the 
same, always and everywhere. 

Another English author who has written two notable vol- 
umes recently, entitled Belief in God, and Belief in Christ, the 
Rev. Dr. Charles Gore, formerly Bishop of Oxford, will be a 
good antidote to our present author on this most vital subject. 
It seems unfortunate that a volume which is so commendable in 
many of its pages should be fundamentally vitiated by the 
philosophy of naturalistic subjectivism. As one lays the book 
down, he cannot help thinking of what Dean Church wrote: 

“A so-called Christianity, ignoring or playing with Christ’s 
resurrection, and using the Bible as a sort of Homer, may 
satisfy a class of clever and cultivated persons, * * * but 
it is well in so serious a matter not to confuse things. This 
new religion may borrow from Christianity, as it may borrow 
from Plato, or from Buddhism, or Confucianism, or even 


Islam. But it is not Christianity.” 
H. H. McQuirxin. 
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8 
Man AND THE ATTAINMENT OF ImMORTALITY 


This book by Professor Simpson is in line with the epoch- 
marking work of his famous predecessor in the chair of natural 
science at the New College of Edinburgh, the beloved and 
lamented Henry Drummond. Those of us who, in our nonage, 
read Natural Law in the Spiritual World are still aware of a 
mounting debt to the pioneer who substituted for the “con- 
flict of religion and science” the constructive and liberating 
notion of a harmonious and parabolic relationship between the 
two great departments of human knowledge, natural and 
spiritual science. 

Professor Simpson’s book is abler and more profound than 
Drummond’s, but it could hardly have been written had not 
Drummond’s been written first. Drummond blazed the way, 
and interpreters of the entente cordiale which in the long run 
is bound to be established in place of war between scientists and 
religionists necessarily follow his trail. There is really but one 
fundamental remark which I wish to make concerning Pro- 
fessor Simpson’s challenging book. That remark may be put 
in the form of a thesis something like this: Professor Simp- 
son’s book proves this one thing beyond peradventure: No one 
who does not bring religious negation with him will need to 
find it in modern science—evolution notwithstanding. 

Professor Simpson’s views both in science and theology 
(for he is not merely religious, he is a conspicuously able the- 
ologian) are interesting and might easily form the subject of 
a long and absorbing discussion. But such a discussion on my 
part, pro or con, would be entirely gratuitous, for the vital 
matters are the interest, the motive, and the spirit of his 
treatise. Whether or not Professor Simpson has worked out a 
rapprochement between modern science and Christian theology 
which in detail will satisfy conservative theologians on the one 
hand and conservative scientists on the other is entirely beside 

*Man and the Attainment of Immortality. By James Y. Simpson, 


M. A., D. Sc., F. R. S. E. New York: George H. Doran Company. Illus- 
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the mark. The point is, that he has carried through such an 
undertaking without denying any of its rights to science, and 
without cutting the ground from beneath theology. It, there- 
fore, presents a constructive precedent; it shows that such 
work can be done; it establishes the fact that science can live 
at peace with theology. 

Another significant feature of this discussion, altogether 
apart from the author’s specific conclusions or opinions in 
theology, is that it represents a milestone of progress. Let 
any thoughtful reader compare this book of Simpson’s with 
Draper’s Conflict of Science and Religion, Huxley’s The Lights 
of Science and of the Church, Romanes’ Candid Examination 
of Theism, and note the trend. There have been and still are 
eddies and back-waters of negation, but the stream of scien- 
tific thought flows steadily in the direction of affirmation. The 
spiritual rights of man are being recognized and affirmed by 
scientists today to a degree unknown in the history of science. 
Certain sentences by Professor J. Arthur Thomson are signifi- 
cant in this respect. He says: 

“As it seems to us, there is greater utility and accuracy in 
frankly recognizing successive orders of facts, each with its 
dominant categories. There is the domain of the inorganic, 
the physico-chemical order, where mechanism perhaps has it 
all its own way. There is the realm of organisms, the biologi- 
cal order, where mechanism is checkmated by organism, There 
is the kingdom of man, the social order, where mechanism is 
transcended and personality reigns. Another grouping would 
be inorganic, animate, and psychical, but we wish to emphasize 
the apartness of man which has been obscured by the Dar- 
winian theory—true as that is.” (System of Animate Nature, 
Vol. I, p. 133.) 

These statements correspond in principle to certain illu- 
minating remarks by Professor Simpson in the book now 
under review, which in a way summarize his whole argument. 
He says (p. 275): “It is maintained that the method of Or- 
ganic Evolution has been one throughout—that of selection; 
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what has changed is the criterion of selection. Organic Evolu- 
tion has been a process of continued adaptation to environ- 
ment, the resultant of various factors, but at marked stages 
in the progress of life the character of the conditioning, 1. e. 
the survival-determining factor, has changed. At first it was 
power of food-assimilation, then advance in methods of repro- 
duction, thereafter physical force, then cunning or mind, and 
with the appearance of man the criterion has become increas- 
ingly a moral one.” 

In view of the foregoing statements, it is or should be 
quite clear that physical science as such does not produce or 
foster any specific type of theology. The utmost that the 
scientist gua scientist can do is to make room in his world-view 
for theology, as Professor Thomson does in his hierarchy of 
“successive orders of facts” and as Professor Simpson does 
with his idea of the changing “criterion of selection” in the 
selective process. Having done this for us, the scientist hence- 
forth, in his interpretation of theology, is theologian, not 
scientist, and his theological ideas are to be charged to himself 
and not to science. 

I am laboring this point somewhat for a special reason. 
When we examine the religious views of a scientist we are apt 
to give them a factitious authority as coming from a particu- 
larly distinguished service in a field which is really quite apart, 
or else we survey his work with equally unjustified suspicion as 
if somehow science as such were under review. If his views do 
not agree with ours or with the views of our church or with 
Scripture as we interpret it, we are apt to consider it due to a 
conflict between science and religion. As a matter of fact, 
whatever conflict there is lies between two types or systems of 
theology, not between science and theology. One’s whole atti- 
tude toward the discussion would be changed by the recognition 
of this simple distinction. 

For example, the passage which I have just quoted from 
Professor Simpson occurs in the beginning of his thirteenth 
chapter, in which he discusses The Scriptural Doctrine of 
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Immortality. His theory of immortality is that it is an attain- 
ment, a survival which is the outcome of the working of the 
particular principle of selection which applies to man, namely 
the criterion of moral excellence. 

He holds (p. 274) that “to become more self-determined 
from within, i. e. more free, is for the human spirit to pass 
from immanence to transcendence, from the temporal to the 
eternal.” This just precedes the chapter spoken of above. 
The author then proceeds to say, in opening the next chapter: 
“In bringing the conclusions of the previous chapters to the 
test of Scriptural teaching, that is to say, in attempting to 
estimate how far they are in accordance with the views set 
forth in the greatest religious handbook of all time, we are 
following a course which is as necessary as it is crucial. 
* * * Does Scripture, then, in any way support the conten- 
tion that eternal life—continuity of personal existence—is 
morally conditioned, that man, in short, is immortable rather 
than immortal, and can only realize his true destiny as he ful- 
fils his place in the moral order?” Now, just where does the 
scientist end here and the theologian begin? It ought not to 
be very difficult to determine. It is evident for one thing that 
the biological basis of the argument is an extended analogy. 
No one, whether a believer in the theory of evolution or not, 
can fail to see that every organism which lives does so by 
virtue of having passed successfully the tests of life. A young 
fish, released from the egg, must swim, keep out of the way of 
enemies, hunt food, eat, digest, assimilate, and utilize the food 
thus hunted for, and perform all the functions of life in adap- 
tation to its environment. 

Now, extend the analogy a little. Every young man who 
is graduated from college and granted a diploma may be said 
to have survived the tests of his academic course. There is, 
in every well conducted institution, a process of selection by 
which the unfit are weeded out and the fit survive. The force 
of the analogy any one can see—that it is an analogy which 
proves nothing, even continuity of process, should be equally 
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clear. The course through which a young trout is put when 
he breaks from the egg and enters the open water and the 
course through which a student is put when he enters college 
are alike, and yet utterly unlike. Life in the one case has a 
different meaning from what it has in the other; “struggle” 
means something different, “selection” means something dif- 
ferent, and finally “survival” means something totally differ- 
ent. Pictorially the two instances are alike; actually they are 
worlds apart. 

Now, it is quite evident that Professor Simpson’s biological 
principle of effort, selection, and survival as applied to “eter- 
nal life” has only an analogical, pictorial, and illustrative value. 
All that nature can tell us of the efforts, weeding out, and sur- 
vival of organisms does not entitle us to any conclusion what- 
soever concerning survival in the sense of eternal life. The 
picturesque force of the analogy we admit—that the argument 
has any real scientific basis we are compelled to deny. This 
does not at all mean that it may not be reasonable, probable, 
or even true. It simply is not the logic of biology. Hence 
Professor Simpson becomes theologian when he enters upon 
this stage of his argument. 

Now, the idea of immortability is not historic orthodoxy, 
nor can it be called a heresy—except perhaps constructively. 
So far as I know, no church body has condemned the theory. 
It has to be judged on its merits—but it simply must not be 
looked upon as a theory to which science is committed or as 
one which rests upon a scientific basis. It is as a theological 
speculation that it is to be judged—that and something more. 
For Professor Simpson brings his theory to the test of Scrip- 
ture; henceforward it becomes an exegetical question. Pro- 
fessor Simpson’s views of the way in which immortality is at- 
tained has nothing to do with his being a biologist except from 
the point of view of predisposition to see analogies of a certain 
type. 

The foregoing discussion, which may seem to involve undue 
stress upon a single point, should be judged as a method of 
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approach to books of this sort. It is important always to 
disentangle the private opinions of the scientist turned theo- 
logian from his judgments as a scientist upon strictly scientific 
matters. It is to be inferred that the scientist should be 
allowed the same freedom in estimating this scientific work of 
the theologian. 

At the beginning of this review I described this book as 
belonging to the class of irenic discussions of the relationship 
of science and Christian doctrine. I wish to reiterate this 
statement. I have rarely met with a work, either by scientist 
or theologian, so absolutely free from the controversial note. 
Until he reaches his ‘‘immortability” idea, where he enters into 
discussion with Dr. Leckie, a critic of the theory (see p. 295), 
the discussion flows smoothly along in its own bed almost as if 
there were no controversies on the subject. This does not 
mean that the author is dogmatic—on the contrary, he is sin- 
gularly free from this vice—but he is absorbed in the unfold- 
ing of his own thought. 

Of course, the critical point in contemporary discussion is 
the question of human origins. Professor Simpson holds 
strongly to the current scientific hypothesis of man’s animal 
origin. To him the evidence (direct and indirect) for this 
mode of man’s introduction into the world appears overwhelm- 
ingly convincing. To him, therefore, the problem of adjust- 
ment between this hypothesis and the spiritual meaning of the 
world process, the “apartness” of man, the truth of the Scrip- 
tures which he reveres, and the Fatherhood of God in which 
he thoroughly believes, is a vital issue. Not only that, but he 
must also reckon with Jesus Christ and the Christian redemp- 
tion. As he himself says: 

“In some way or other all thought upon ultimate prob- 
lems, in so far as it makes any claim to completeness, inevit- 
ably leads back to the question, What think ye of Christ? for 
He stands forth as the most momentous fact in the whole 
world process, and in the realms alike of fact and of thought 
that process reveals itself increasingly as a unity” (p. 302). 
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Or, as he puts it still more solemnly : 

“We cannot get away from the fact that in judging Jesus 
Christ—just as, in a lesser way, in offering criticism of any 
artistic masterpiece—it is himself that a man judges, and 
every one who essays a determination of that unique figure 
inevitably lays himself open to the haunting Samaritan reflec- 
tion, ‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep’ ’’ (p. 303). 


There are two other items, in this earnest attempt to 
adjust an imperious and far-reaching theory of origins with 
the spiritual verities of the Christian life, to which I wish to 
call particular attention. The first of these is Professor Simp- 
son’s interpretation of the creation story of Genesis. After 
recounting the scientific construction of man’s origin and early 
history he says: 

“Such an account of man’s origin, it may be felt, differs in 
character from that in Genesis I *?8, and 2 *°-’, which used 
to be considered authoritative upon this question. These pas- 
sages are authoritative with the simple authority of truth as 
accounts of the relationship of man to God, and of his mental, 
moral and religious capacity, but to be historical records of 
his origin they make no pretence. ‘The name ‘Adam’ is not 


the proper name of a particular individual: it is the Hebrew 
word for man,” etc. (P. 88.) 


Then comes shortly an interesting touch of the biologist- 
exegete: 


“More probably, accordingly, in the story of Adam we 
have the first stage in that selective process which character- 
izes all Hebrew history from Noah, through Abrahan, Isaac, 
Jacob, the southern kingdom in the time of Rehoboam, the 
Babylonish captivity, and the early Christian community” 
(<bid. ). 

This may be debatable exegesis, but I submit that it is a 
type of exegesis which gives the Scripture a chance to be heard 


for its truth. The other aspect of Professor Simpson’s adjust- 


ment, to which I call attention, and which I beg the reader of 


these pages to consider thoughtfully, is indicated by this pas- 
sage: 


_, 
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“Of supreme value, however, has been the discovery of the 
direct implication of man in the evolutionary movement as a 
whole. For if it can be firmly established that he is an in- 
tegral part of the world process, so integral that it almost 
looks as if it had required the whole long process from Cam- 
brian days to the Pliocene to evolve him, the conclusion will be 
difficult to resist that there must be some great potentiality of 
value—some rare possibility—associated with a being whose 
production has involved such travail. His arrival in the world 
will give meaning to the previous stages of vertebrate advance. 
Man thus standing in direct organic relation with the world 
process, will prove that there is something about it which is 
kin to him. [If he is its growing point—that element or organ 
by which Nature becomes conscious of, and best reveals, her- 
self—then everything that is characteristic of man at his 
noblest is predicable of her in some kind of way. Just be- 
cause of that very intimate relation of him to the process, it 
follows that his highest characteristics are not altogether un- 
related to the process itself, and it is at least probable that 
the characters displayed in this highest product are transcended 
in the producing Cause or Ground. Thus to argue may seem 
to be illegitimate in the sense that it is an inference from the 
part to the whole; but the criticism fails where that whole 
stands in a genetic relationship to the part.” (P. 23 f.) 


If the theory of evolution can be so interpreted as to 
level up the cosmos to man and not to level down man as a 
mere product of an impersonal cosmic process, we need not 
fear for our spiritual values. I cannot accept Professor Simp- 
son’s theory of man’s origin and early history; I am positive 
that any interpretation of man’s uniqueness made at the cost 
of de-spiritualizing the world is far too expensive. To be- 
come involved in such a theory is to be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. We throw away more than we gain. Let it be frankly 
admitted that there are some points in our author’s interpre- 
tations which will not satisfy the conservative interpreter of 
the Christian system, but it still remains true that one who 
desires to know what a devout Christian is able to make of the 
modern scientific view of man and the world could hardly find 
a better guide than Professor James Y. Simpson, Doctor of 
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Science, and so far as the present reviewer can grant degrees, 


Doctor of Theology also. Lous Marruews Sweet. 


Tue Man Himsetrr * 


The publishers tell us on the cover of this book that the 
author “is a graduate of Andover Theological Seminary, a 
former pastor, a journalist, a scholar. His words are both 
reverent and revolutionary.” “Revolutionary” they certainly 
are, but whether they are “reverent” depends on the point of 
view. The publishers also quote Mr. Hartt as declaring: ‘The 
theologians are still unaware that they have founded their 
orthodoxy upon a heterodox book. In the entire range of 
human thought, no other phenomenon is so astonishing as this.” 
No other sentence in the volume so well states Mr. Hartt’s own 
opinion of his book. He thinks he has made a discovery about 
the Bible and especially about “theologians,” which are his 
special obsession, compared with which “in the entire range of 
human thought, no other phenomenon is so astonishing.” It 
is some book that explodes a bomb like that, and we pass inside 
the volume to see this astonishing phenomenon. 

On the first page the author tells us that in his youth he 
spent three years at a famous divinity school. “There no one 
had read the Bible all through uninterruptedly from-beginning 
to end. It was not the way. The way was to read it a pas- 
sage at a time.’ He was not the first theological student who 
knew that the faculty and all the other students were not 
studying the Bible in the right way. In fact, there are stu- 
dents of this kind in all educational institutions, and all pro- 
fessors know them. 

Mr. Hartt further tells us that the uninterrupted reading 
of Scripture “reveals its nature, its purpose, and its meaning. 
It reveals them clearly then.” ‘To him the Bible is written “in 
plain words” and “it means just what it says.” But this 


‘The Man Himself. By Rollin Lynde Hartt. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1923. Pp. x-+ 291. 
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rapid uninterrupted reading of a book does not necessarily 
reveal its meaning. It must be read “a passage at a time” 
to do this. It is a favorite method with some readers, and it 
seems such a simple and sure way of understanding the Bible, 
to say that “it means what it says.” But the saying is mis- 
leading and often false. The Bible does not mean what it 
says. No book does this. The Bible means what it means, and 
we must find out what it means according to the laws of lan- 
guage which not infrequently means something different from 
and even the opposite of what it says. This theory that a 
rapid uninterrupted reading of the Bible will show it is “a 
heretical book,” that it “upsets theologies” and “demolishes 
creeds,” is the root,of much of Mr. Hartt’s obsession that he 
has for about the first time understood the Bible and made a 
discovery that is an astonishing phenomenon, unequalled ‘ in 
the entire range of human thought.” 

Mr. Hartt is a preacher turned journalist, and he did 
well to make the change. Mr. Hartt has the qualities of a 
journalist, both the virtues and the defects of his profession. 
He has a nose for_news and plays things up so as to attract 
attention and create a sensation. He is bound at all cost to 
be interesting. A brilliant phrase or striking antithesis may 
be flung at orthodoxy or “theologians” at the expense of ac- 
curacy and justice, but no matter. 

Mr. Hartt is journalist in style, and of course he puts 
the truth in many a page and paragraph in a picturesque 
and telling way. Preachers would do well to learn something 
from him in this art. In general he means to be fair and sin- 
cere. The rapid reading of this book would do many a 
preacher good. It may give him many a shock, but it will not 
if he has some slight acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject and does not imagine, as Mr. Hartt seems to do, that 
this is the first time such things have been said. As an illus- 
tration of good newspaper writing take this passage: 

“A Jew named Levi held a job as tax-collector under the 
Roman administration. It was a despicable job—pro-Roman, 
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in effect, and sullied with graft—a job no decent Jew would 
touch. Yet there sat Levi, a Jew, gouging his compatriots in 
the interest of their oppressors, until one day the man of 
Nazareth interrupted. After that, there was another Levi, so 
altogether different that he received another name. Today, he 
is seen among the Twelve in the frescoes of the Last Supper, 
and known to history as Matthew the Apostle.” 

As illustrating the dangers and defects of this mode of 
writing take this passage as summing up and characterizing 
the Old Testament: 

“In brief, the Old Testament teaches that God is a great 
man; that he is very fond of the smell of burning meat; and 
that, if you burn enough meat, he will give you length of days, 
numerous children, excellent health, success over your enemies, 
prosperity in business, and a triumphant career for your mili- 
tarized—not to say Prussianized—country. He promises tem- 
poral rewards only, as death ends all, and he promises those 
rewards only to Jews. But even these faithful, meat-burning 
Jews must obey thousands of infinitely precise laws regulating 
diet and ceremonies and, now and then, morals. In so doing 
they receive no help from a power making for righteousness. 
They are not aided by the life of God in the soul of man.” 

‘This shows lack of insight:and sympathy, and is coarse 
burlesque. It is not true, and, from a newspaper point of 
view, is even worse—it is not smart. 

The theory of this book is, that Jesus, “the man himself,” 
was a Jewish peasant who became obsessed of the Jewish 
apocalyptic hope of a Messiah coming to set up a worldly 
kingdom that would cut all things human short; that ‘he iden- 
tified himself with this Messiah and believed that he must seek 
death in order to come again, which he would shortly do, and 
hence he had no interest in any program that would take time. 
So he did not touch slavery or economic and social conditions 
and problems and had only an “interim ethics” good for the 
brief period that would intervene before his coming to set all 
things right by force. He was only a Jewish peasant, wholly 
a child and product of his day, ignorant, misguided, the victim 
of all Jewish delusions and superstitions. Of course all 
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miracles are swept away into the dust-bin of that superstitious 
age, and there is left only a human Jesus with a new idea, and 
we are rather surprised and thankful that Mr. Hartt does find 
in Jesus at least one “new idea,” and here it is: ‘For he had 
one new idea of God as a power making for righteousness and 
of religion as the life of God in the soul of man.” All other 
views of Jesus have been manufactured and fastened on him 
by the metaphysical theologians. If the theologians really 
have done all this, they are the greatest geniuses and creators 
of history, and another miracle must be invented to account for 
them. 

“Theologians,” says Mr. Hartt, “pass lightly over all 
this.’ On the contrary, they have written books and libraries 
of books on all these points and these were commonplaces of 
scholarly study before Mr. Hartt entered a theological semi- 
nary and before he read the Bible through uninterruptedly. All 
the way through his book Mr. Hartt takes himself too seri- 
ously. He frequently speaks as if he were an original inves- 
tigator and discoverer and as though he “were the first that 
ever burst into this silent sea.” A more dogmatic book, self- 
centered, and spun out of the author’s own bowels, it would be 
hard to find. He settles things by that ipse divit method and 
air that becomes amusing even in a journalist. He is smitten 
with the very disease that in theologians he abhors. 

Yet Mr. Hartt thinks that he has exalted Jesus and de- 
clares that, “His greatness gives him a commanding universal- 
ity and a leadership not only modern but so very far in advance 
of modernity, as to put modernity to shame.” It is hard to 
see this. This looks like smashing a generally admired statue 
to pieces and then endeavoring to put the broken pieces back 
on the pedestal for the admiration of the world. 

Tf “the man himself” was only what Mr. Hartt has painted 
in this portrait of him, it is impossible to believe that he was 
the Master whom the disciples followed or that he is the 
Christ that has created Christendom. As portrayed and 
evaluated by Mr. Hartt, this “man himself” is a poor and 
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pitiful figure, and for nineteen hundred years the world has 
remained under the obsession of a mighty delusion, until a 
journalist has come and, after an uninterrupted reading of the 
Bible, has discovered the bubble of delusion and punctured it. 
But notwithstanding the astonishing phenomenon unequalled in 
“the entire range of human thought,” exposed in this book, 
the stars will not forsake their courses and Jesus will still 
receive the homage of men as their Lord and Saviour. 


James H. SNOWDEN. 


Sprrirt AND Prersonauiry ° 


The aim of the author of this book is to bring to the forefront 
again the divine side, the Deity, of Jesus Christ. Hence the 
author starts with the ascended Lord and makes the exalted 
Christ the subject of his study. 

In the first chapter he discusses The Exaltation and Hea- 
venly Priesthood of the Christ. ‘The exaltation of Christ is 
at the same time the manifested presence of the Spirit and the 
condition and life of the Church.” This exalted Christ is a 
spiritual personality, by which Dr. Bishop seems to mean that 
He is a personality of superhuman order, a divinely spiritual 
personality. It is as such an exalted personality, personal 
Holy Spirit, that we now know Jesus Christ. In this exalted 
state of the Christ, the Christ and the Holy Spirit are one, the 
Spirit revealing the Christ. “The Lord is the Spirit” (2 
Cor. 3:17). And yet the Lord and the Spirit are distinct, the 
Christ in glory being the manifestation of the Spirit. As 
exalted, the Christ is the ground and condition of the existence 
and life-of the Christian church. 

Through the Holy Spirit, thus one with Him in His exal- 
tation, Christ performs His high priestly function, which is 
both Aaronic and Melchizedekian, both human and divine, a 
priesthood in which the latter includes all that was essential in 

‘Spirit and Personality, an Essay in Theological Interpretation. By 


William Samuel Bishop, D, D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1923. 
Pp. xir + 188. 
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the former. For us the realization of the salvation adminis- 
tered through the Heavenly priesthood of our High Priest in 
His “Spiritual Personality” is still in the future, though, as 
united in Him, we enjoy it also now on earth. In His human- 
ity, our Lord laid the foundation and condition of His 
Heavenly priesthood. In this latter, He finished His sacrificial 
work. This is the difference between the Aaronic and the Mel- 
chizedekian priesthood, and is indicated in Scripture by the 
statement that Jesus “sat down” after His ministrations, while 
Aaron stood. 

This double nature of our Lord’s High priestly personality 
is prefigured in the Old Testament Aaronic priest and in the 
tabernacle and temple. Aaron and his successors had to re- 
peat his sacrifices; Jesus did His once for all. The Holy of 
Holies in its central position and with its gold prefigures the 
divinity of the coming priesthood, while the more outer parts 
and brazen vessels prefigure the human component of the ex- 
alted High Priest. The same is taught in the creeds of the 
church. The Apostles’ Creed emphasizes the humanity, and 
the Nicene, the divinity of our Saviour. 

The second chapter discusses The Theology of the Holy 
Spirit, and the first of three subdivisions treats of The Holy 
Spirit as a Person. The author does not dwell on the fact 
that the Holy Spirit is, and always was, a person, or on the 
Holy Spirit as such, but on His relation to the exalted Christ. 
“Qur Lord’s promise of the Comforter who is to come in His 
[Christ’s] name, * * * this phrase, in my name, pointing 
to an essential oneness as between the Holy Spirit and the 
Christ,” gives the idea that a change has taken place in the 
Holy Spirit at the glorification of Christ. “The Holy Spirit 
was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glorified” (John 7:39). 
Since the glorification of Jesus, the Holy Spirit includes in His 
personality, the human spirit of the Christ; that is, the Holy 
Spirit is since then also the spirit of the man Jesus. If this is 
so, and it seems to be what Dr. Bishop wants to teach, then, as 
he claims, the filioque, on which the church split into Eastern 
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and Western, would, or should, cease to be a rock of offense. 
As such, a divine-human Spirit of the Father and of the risen, 
glorified God-man is enabled to work in the individual Chris- 
tian and in the church, reproducing in men the image of the 
Son of God. 

The second subdivision, The Holy Spirit as the Life of 
the Risen Christ, emphasizes the fact that the Holy Spirit, 
especially as Paraclete, is spoken of as a person and claims 
that still the word “Spirit,” or Holy Spirit, seems in the New 
Testament not infrequently to indicate “an essence” or an es- 
sential influence, rather than a person. Just how we are to 
think of the personal Holy Spirit as “ever emerging from its 
impersonal background” does not seem clear. That the Holy 
Spirit works in us up from the unconscious, subliminal spirit 
or self seems to be the case, and yet it is difficult to think of 
the Holy Spirit as emerging from such impersonal background. 
It is likely that the personal Holy Spirit does work in our 
subliminal self, as in the case of inspiration, in the means of 
grace, in the individual and the social life of the church, and 
here the thought that the Holy Spirit is also the Spirit of 
the risen and glorified Man, Jesus, is quite fruitful, for as such 
He would come much nearer to us. 

In the third subdivision of the second chapter, Dr. Bishop 
discusses St. Paul’s usage of the term “the Spirit” and finds 
a three-fold meaning: (a) The Holy Spirit of God, (b) the 
Spirit which is the risen, glorified Christ, and (c) the spirit 
of those who are “in Christ.” The “Spirit of God” is exclu- 
sive, while the “Spirit of Christ,” or “the Spirit which is 
Christ,” includes the spirit of those who are in Christ, so that 
their life is above the psychic human life, with a real plus of 
divine energy working in the Christian and through him on the 
world. 

In the third chapter, The Divine Trinity and Personality, 
the author aims to justify the creeds of the church on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity. In his study of consciousness he finds a 
triple personality which is thinkable, though not imageable, 
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and is in harmony with St. Paul’s expressions, “through whom” 
and “out of whom.” To this triple personality all self-con- 
scious personality offers an analogy. The author says: “The 
triune consciousness of the Godhead transcends all human or 
finite experience; the fact of the holy Trinity is unique.” This 
seems to imply, and Dr. Bishop’s discussion strengthens the 
conclusion, that all our thinking on this mystery of the Trin- 
ity is and will remain dark, simply because there is nothing in 
us to illustrate it. All we can get does only darkly adumbrate 
it. His is a noble effort and comes as near throwing light on 
the fact of the Trinity as any other. This does not mean that 
we cannot believe the Trinity to be a fact, and a triple per- 
sonality in one being. 

The fourth chapter treats of The Incarnation and Person- 
ality. The question of the Incarnation is a question of per- 
sonality and spirit, here in the union of the divine and the 
human. Jesus is conscious of being a man, but also more than 
man. He is conscious of being God and man in one. Dr. 
Bishop traces the struggle of the theological mind to think 
the manner of this union and shows how the, Greek Church 
stresses the divine in the Christ while the Western Church 
“holds the balance more evenly.” He points out the need of 
distinguishing between the meaning of “person” as “the per- 
sonal center of consciousness, and ‘person’ as the ground or 
substance of consciousness” (p. 120). He seems to hold that 
in the former sense Christ is one; in the latter sense He is two. 
“The consciousness of the God-man has a twofold ground or 
basis,—in the divine and in the human nature” (p. 127). To 
the questions: “Is or is not our Lord personally Man?” “Is 
He personally God?” Dr. Bishop answers, “Not either * * * 
or, but both * * * and.” To him “the true solution of 
the problem appears to be that the Manhood of Jesus Christ 
does in fact possess a personal ‘self? or center of consciousness 
and activity; but that that personal ‘self? or center is at the 
same time the personal Ego of the Divine Logos,—the Eternal 
Son of God.” He offers illustrations to visualize this truth 
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and sums up: “The personality of our Lord, in itself Divine, 
is human by virtue of its relation to that human nature with 
which it is inseparably united.” 

The question here arises, whether we are not fundamentally 
in error when we go on the assumption that the divine and the 
human are essentially two, and not in their deepest essence one. 
There is in our thinking on this subject so much of a mathe- 
matical plus. Human nature is not an entity that has an ex- 
istence of its own. Is it unthinkable that God can also be 
human without the adding of two somehow independent things? 

The question, “Is prayer to be addressed to the Saviour 
as the Man Christ Jesus?” Dr. Bishop answers in the affrma- 
tive, but it is addressed to the Manhood as inseparable from 
God Himself. Christ “is the Divine-human Manifestation of 
personality.” 

In the fifth and last chapter, Spirit and Personality are 
discussed as the sphere and ground of justification by faith, 
and the conclusion is reached, that Jesus was Himself justified 
by faith, that is, in His personal dependence on and union with, 
the Father, and not in Himself independently as if He came 
to the Father as a separate being. This is the meaning of His 
obedience unto death. In our personal union with Christ we 
are justified. Because we are by faith united with Him, are in 
His Spirit one with Him, we are justified in Him by faith as 
He was justified. 

Thus the book, Spirit and Personality, centers the mind and 
exercises the thinking in the realm of our Lord’s state of exal- 
tation and presents new aspects of the Holy Spirit and His 
relation to the glorified Christ and to us who are in Christ, as 
well as viewpoints on personality worthy of our consideration. 
It is uplifting and edifying. While not likely saying the last 
word on this great mystery of our religion, it does leave one 
feeling that one has gotten something and not that one has 
been robbed of an old treasure without having any substitute. 


Grorce Srrsirz. 
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From Avcustus to AuGuSTINE ° 


In looking over the tables in a New York bookstore this re- 
viewer took up a book with the fascinating title, T’estimonium 
Animae: Essays and Studies dealing with the Spiritual Ele- 
ments in Classic Civilization. 1908. He bought it, carried it 
home as a treasure, and read it from beginning to end. It was 
immensely rewarding. When he found that the same author, 
Professor Sihler, was continuing those studies in a series of 
articles in this Review, he read each one with care when it 
came out, with the fond hope that the series might be put into 
book form when finished. Oh, that all life’s legitimate hopes 
might equally find fruition! The book is before him, and the 
reviewer has read the articles again as thus collected—not so 
much out of a sense of duty as reviewer, but for the pleasure 
of steeping himself in the writings of one so learned, so fair, 
so interesting, so Christian. 

The Cambridge University Press sought for the publication 
of this work in England, and well it might, as the book stands 
with the most valuable on its lists. The work’s riches will 
appear from the titles of the twelve chapters: The Spiritual 
Failure of Classic Civilization, Stoicism and Christianity, 
Under the Antonines, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Neo- 
platonism and Christianity, In the Era of Diocletian, The Em- 
peror Julian and his Religion, The Old Believers in Rome and 
the Dusk of the Gods, The Earlier Stages of Augustine, The 
Two Sons of Theodosius and Alaric the Goth, Augustine’s City 
of God. 

One of the most valuable features is the many translations 
from the Greek and Latin originals which the author has 
studied so assiduously, all made by himself, and many of them 
from writers not as yet Englished. He has gone through a 
vast literature with all the diligence of Gibbon, but with none 


‘From Augustus to Augustine: Essays and Studies dealing with the 
Contact and Conflict of Classic Paganism and Christianity. | By Ernest G. 
Sihler, Ph. D., Hon. Litt. D., Professor in New York University. Cam- 
bridge, England: Cambridge University Press. 1923. Pp. xu + 335. 
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of his bias, and has excerpted for us its priceless historical, 
moral, and other judgments, put them in our own tongue and in 
their proper place in the spiritual evolution, and has correctly 
estimated their bearing and value. This work, with the others 
of our learned author (such as the Testimoniwm, the edition 
of the Protagoras, the Caesar, the Cicero, and the Hellenic 
Civilization), has permanently enriched our literature and 
makes a unique appeal to two classes equally, those interested 
in the pagan classics and in Christianity, not to mention those 
whose chief concern is the history of civilization. Fruitful 
pastures here for all three! 

Our able author calls attention to the fact, speaking of 
Lucian as a kind of agnostic over against the philosophers, 
that for four hundred years these philosophical schools had 
been going on, and yet the “idolatry and crude superstitions 
of the many had been neither lessened nor refined.” 

We might add to this and ask, How could idolatry and 
superstition be lessened by schools and theoretical sects when 
the noblest of them all, Platonism, had such serious defects? 
Both in theory and practice there was no sufficient guarantee 
either for truth or virtue. In the Phaedrus the sensuous love 
of boys or men is depicted in glowing and seductive colors, and, 
though pederasty itself is rather discouraged than recom- 
mended, it is looked upon as a venial fault, if not left in uncer- 
tainty. But in the Laws it is something against nature, which 
cannot be tolerated in a well ordered state. Social morality 
in the sense of Jew or Christian was out of the view of even 
Plato. Marriage was only for the procreation of children for 
the state, and in other respects no fault attached to what we 
would call sexual sins. ‘The moral side of marriage and the 
family did not exist. We cannot be surprised, therefore, that 
in The Republic community of wives and children is ordered, 
and the state looks after the latter. Work and trade are too 
menial for citizens, and slavery is taken for granted as the 
appropriate position of those who are incompetent for intel- 
lectual pursuits or moral freedom. Slaves are to be taken 
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from barbarians (or those not Greek) and are not to be 
treated confidentially or indulgently. 

A Platonist truth-seeker who came face to face with 
Christianity would be apt to feel that he had had premoni- 
tions of it, that he had been living in a half-way house and 
was therefore ready for a theism more definite, a morality 
stronger, purer, and larger, and a religion deeper and more 
satisfying. 

Dr. Sihler says that at Rome (second century of our era) 
Antoninus and the imperial Stoic, Marcus Aurelius, had made 
philosophy fashionable. 


“At Rome many of the rich established Greek philosophers 
in their households, but the life of such was humiliating, glit- 
tering misery, set in a substance of crude luxury and super- 
ficial pretence, rated a little lower than cooks and lap-dogs, 
where concubines and dancing masters have the first considera- 
tion. All indeed is vanity—this sad and weary tone echoes 
and re-echoes from all of Lucian’s writings. Futile is athletic- 
ism; futile is military renown; fanciful and vain is apotheosis, 
when skulls of kings or beggars lie in democratic juxtaposi- 
tion; pompous the pretence of great tombs, or costly ones; 
vain the accumulation of wealth; and there is no immortality, 
of the soul. It is all a sad author, this Lucian, no less sad 
than his imperial contemporary, Marcus Aurelius himself, of 
whose night-thoughts we have already presented some survey. 
Greek culture had run its course, but it had no transcendental 
end or perspective, limited as it was by this little earth and our 
common mortality; none of their culture-leaders could furnish 
what he had not gained himself, nor knew where to gain, a uni- 
versal truth and the central element of it, God.” (P. 78 f.). 


Joun ALFRED FAuULKNER. 
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DR. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN: 
I think it has no competitor. * * * In these days when 
wealthy men are seeking channels for the best employ- 
ment of their 15 per cent., I wish some such man would 
endow it for an amount sufficient to make it possible to 
put it in the study of every minister. 
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